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EDITORIALS 


A  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

We  of  the  Reflector  staff  are  proud  of  the  magazine 
which  we  are  publishing  this  year.  Particularly  are  we 
happy  to  present  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Reflector,  the  official  student  magazine  of  Woburn 
Senior  High  School.  The  original  copy  was  much 
smaller  in  size  and  contained  only  thirty  pages. 

Since  nineteen  twenty-two,  the  Reflector  has  grown 
steadily  and  effectively. 

We  of  the  school  may  point  with  due  pride  to  a 
magazine  we  have  all  had  a  part  in  developing. 

It  is  you,  the  student,  who  has  produced  the  changes 
in  the  Reflector  through  the  years.  Only  with  your  co¬ 
operation  could  this  magazine  have  continued  to  live 
and  to  thrive  as  it  has.  The  work  of  you  pupils  both 
in  literary  effort  and  in  financial  contributions  has  made 
the  past  twenty-five  years  of  progress  possible.  Only 
through  your  continued  cooperation  in  these  particulars 
can  the  Reflector  grow  still  more  so  that  it  may,  in  the 
future,  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  All  you  who 
contribute  to  its  pages  may  feel  proud  of  taking  your 
part  in  this  enterprise  with  those  who  have  preceded 
you.  If,  for  any  reason,  your  contribution  of  this  year 
is  not  accepted,  we  can  only  urge  you  to  try  again  next 
year.  The  past  twenty-five  years  show  that  this  policy  is 
worthwhile. 

We  of  the  Reflector  believe  that  we  are  presenting 
the  best  copy  of  the  magazine  possible.  Our  twenty - 
fifth  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  in  no  better  way  than 
by  a  bigger,  more  pictorial,  more  informative,  and  more 
representative  Reflector. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  the  encouragement 
and  guidance  of  the' principal  of  the  senior  high,  Mr. 
Orel  M.  Bean,  has  been  a  motivating  factor  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  quality  of  the  periodical.  He  assisted  it  in  its 
infancy,  sponsored  it  in  its  youth,  and,  now,  in  its  man¬ 
hood  he  remains  a  lasting  counselor  and  friend.  Our 
debt  is  acknowledged;  it  may  never  be  repaid. 

Miss  Ethel  Bascom,  too,  has  maintained  an  unbroken 
record  of  twenty-five  years’  service  as  faculty  business 
adviser.  Her  efforts  are  reflected  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  advertisers.  We  say,  "Well  done.” 

In  connection  with  this  year’s  Reflector,  we  would 
like  to  extend  our  deepest  thanks  to  the  English  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Commercial  Department  both  of 
which  have  so  ably  aided  us  in  its  publication. 

May  the  Reflector  continue  to  live  and  to  grow.  May 
its  golden  anniversary  see  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  hopes 
of  the  editors  of  the  Silver  Anniversary  Edition. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Do  you  have  "school  spirit”?  You  have?  Well, 
why  don’t  you  show  some  of  it?  Why  keep  it  hidden? 
Bring  it  out  in  the  open  where  others  can  see  it  and 
learn  to  have  the  same  spirit. 

Your  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  need  you 
to  "back  them  up.”  Our  team  won’t  win  if  you  sit 
back  and  act  as  if  you  didn’t  care.  Get  out  there  and 
pull  with  them.  When  they  score,  cheer  for  them — 
urge  them  on  to  victory.  Show  them  you  want  them 
to  win,  and  that  you  have  faith  in  them. 

Suppose  something  does  go  wrong.  What  if  some¬ 
one  does  fumble.  Why  should  you  feel  disgusted? 
Why  should  you  grumble  and  groan?  Stop!  Think 
it  over!  You  know  deep  in  your  heart  that  your  team 
is  doing  its  best.  But  are  you?  Are  you  rooting  for 
them?  Or  are  you  worrying  about  whether  or  not 
you’ll  strain  your  voice,  and  whether  or  not  you’ll  be 
able  to  sing  softly  into  your  favorite  beau’s  ear  at  the 
weekly  dance?  Those  are  minor  worries.  Give  your 
attention  to  your  school  and  your  classmates.  Help 
the  other  fellow  out,  and  don’t  let  the  opposing  team 
walk  off  with  all  the  honor  and  glory.  Get  in  there 
and  give  your  all,  and  you’ll  walk  off  with  the  honor 
and  glory. 

Alice  McGinn,  ’47. 


COOPERATION  OF  TEACHER,  PARENT, 
AND  STUDENT 

Too  often  we  have  heard  a  student  complain  of  the 
unfair  tactics  of  some  teacher.  Parents,  of  course,  want 
to  know  why  this  is  so.  Too  many  of  us  blame  the 
teaching  staff.  Some  pupils  apparently  believe  that 
they  don’t  seem  to  like  or  to  understand  us.  From  our 
description  the  parents  probably  visualize  the  teacher  as 
a  horrible  person  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  harm  the 
child.  In  many  instances  the  student  does  not  intend 
consciously  to  harm  the  teacher  but  actually  convinces 
himself  that  the  teacher  does  dislike  him  and  does  dis¬ 
criminate,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the 
student  has  been  fairly  evaluated. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  teacher,  parent,  and  stu¬ 
dent  got  together  and  had  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter  and  became  really  acquainted,  it  would 
benefit  all  concerned.  Of  course,  many  of  us  do  not 
realize  the  harm  we  are  doing  to  the  teacher  with  our 
incessant  complaints.  Parents  form  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  teacher,  pass  their  opinion  along  to  a 
friend,  and  in  that  way,  the  teacher  becomes  generally 
known  as  one  who  uses  discrimination  and  prejudice 
in  the  treatment  of  her  classes. 
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How  would  it  be,  fellow  students,  if  we  take  time 
out  and  examine  ourselves  and  see  if  we  have  really 
been  fair  to  the  teacher  who,  in  reality,  is  doing  her 
best  for  us.  If  we  feel  criticism  is  necessary,  let  it  be 
honest  and  constructive  always. 

Winona  Baird,  ’48. 


THESE  EXTRA  SESSIONS 

There  are  students  in  our  high  school  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  extra  sessions. 

The  question  arises,  naturally,  "Why  do  these  people 
receive  extra  sessions?" 

The  answer:  Disobedience,  a  common  word  defined 
as  "insubmission  to  authority”;  "the  state  of  being  un- 
dutiful.” 

There  are  innumerable  forms  of  disobedience.  Let 
us  take  two  and  analyze  them. 

Primarily,  we  think  of  "talking.”  If  we  think  each 
time  we  commence  to  whisper  to  our  neighbor,  "Is  the 
subject  about  which  I  am  going  to  talk  as  important 
as  that  about  which  my  instructor  is  talking?”  I’m 
sure  we  would  not  take  issue  with  this  interrogation. 

Can’t  your  conversation  keep  until  1:30?  Your 
,  teacher’s  cannot.  A  certain  amount  of  work  must  be 
taught  to  you  before  the  completion  of  the  school  year. 
When  you  talk,  you  are  committing  a  selfish  act,  because 
you  not  only  deprive  yourself  of  needed  instruction 
but  also  retard  the  progress  of  your  fellow  classmates. 
So,  when  you  decide  to  talk  to  your  friend,  ask  yourself, 
"Is  it  worth  getting  an  extra  session?” 

Second,  we  think  of  incomplete  or  missing  home¬ 
work.  Did  you  know  that  if  you  do  not  do  homework 
at  all  during  the  school  year,  at  the  completion  of  the 
year  you  will  have  gained  comparatively  little  knowl¬ 
edge?  The  place  to  prepare  for  school  is  at  home — 
the  day  before — in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room. 

You  cannot  expect  to  graduate  from  school  and  be¬ 
lieve  yourself  "well  learned”  unless  behind  that  learn¬ 
ing  there  is  home  study.  The  little  time  you  spend  now 
will  be  greatly  rewarded  in  future  years. 

Those  are  but  a  few  things  which  came  under  the 
heading  of  "disobedience,”  which  eventually  leads  to 
"these  extra  sessions.” 

Thespina  Triantafilou,  ’48. 


HOME  STUDY 

There  would  be  more  happiness,  harmony,  and  many 
more  good  marks  if  more  time  were  spent  on  home 
studying.  When  a  pupil  goes  into  the  classroom  unpre¬ 
pared,  he  or  she  only  has  to  make  an  excuse  which  is 
usually  lame.  If  the  person  thinks  he  is  not  able  to  do 
the  work,  he  or  she  should  at  least  make  an  attempt  to 
do  it. 

Before  thinking  about  calling  your  best  friend  or 
listening  to  your  favorite  radio  program  you  should  take 
into  consideration  how  much  you  would  get  done  on 


your  lessons  if  you  did  them  first.  Also  remember  that 
your  completed  homework  lessons  help  you  much  more 
than  a  radio  program  or  an  unnecessary  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  your  best  friend. 

Do  not  expect  a  higher  mark  than  what  you  really 
deserve  from  your  teacher. 

Remember,  anything  worth  having  is  worth  work¬ 
ing  to  obtain. 

Ruth  Swanson,  ’49. 


MANNERS  IN  THE  CAFETERIA 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words.”  This  old  prov¬ 
erb  should  be  practiced  daily  in  our  cafeteria. 

While  most  people  in  high  school  are  equipped  with 
manners  and  self-control,  there  are  still  those  whose 
manners  are  aggravating.  They  push  and  shove  every¬ 
body  about  them,  so  that  they  can  get  there  first.  This 
often  results  in  the  breaking  of  a  bottle  or  a  dish,  and 
is  usually  followed  by  a  loud  moaning  from  a  group 
who  insist  in  displaying  their  ignorance. 

Why  are  we  tolerant  of  this  misconduct?  If  we, 
through  our  Council,  were  to  inflict  penalties  fot  these 
disorders,  the  atmosphere  in  our  cafeteria  would  be 
much  more  pleasing. 

Mary  M.  Reis,  ’47. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

The  school  equipment  is  owned  by  the  taxpayers,  but 
the  school  members  do  not  treat  it  as  such.  Your  par¬ 
ents  are  the  taxpayers  who  pay  for  this  equipment  which 
is  being  defaced.  A  desk  at  school  should  be  treated 
just  the  same  as  the  furniture  in  your  own  home. 

You  should  always  remember  that  there  are  going  to 
be  more  boys  and  girls  who  will  take  your  place  when 
you  leave.  We  are  the  ones  that  the  coming  boys  and 
girls  will  watch  and  imitate.  If  they  see  us  doing  dam¬ 
age  to  the  school  property,  they  will  do  the  same,  think- 
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ing  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  it.  You,  yourself,  know 
how  it  feels  to  try  to  write  a  neat  paper  on  a  desk  that 
is  covered  with  deep  knifed  holes  and  scratches.  Every 
student  knows  the  penalty  for  defacing  school  property. 
The  punishment  which  is  given  is  not  enough  for  such 
a  crime. 

When  you  are  in  your  own  home  you  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  dig  holes  with  a  knife  or  any  other  pointed 
instrument.  You  do  not  do  it  there,  so  why  perform 
such  acts  in  school? 

Your  character  is  judged  by  the  things  you  do  while 
away  from  home.  You  may  do  right  in  your  home,  but 
not  many  people  see  you  at  home. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  is 
old  enough  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  You  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  destroy  school 
property,  and  you  know  that  it  is  right  to  receive  any 
punishment  given  to  you  for  doing  wrong. 

It  is  un-American  to  destroy  school  property',  because 
it  belongs  to  the  taxpayers.  Anyone  who  defaces  school 
property  is  not  a  good  citizen.  Why  can’t  we  be  true 
Americans  and  respect  school  property  in  every  way? 

Rita  Benullo,  ’48. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY’S  TEEN-AGER 

Of  late,  "teensters”  have  come  into  their  own.  Most 
newspapers  carry  syndicated  articles  and  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  young  boys  and  girls  and  their  "problems.” 
All  this  unusual  attention  has  been  causing  a  mild 
furore  among  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents. 

A  large  majority  of  adults  regard  the  various  vagaries 
of  their  children,  and  other  people’s  children,  with 
marked  horror.  Their  constant  remark  seems  to  be, 
"Why,  when  I  was  your  age  ...”  They  seem  to 
feel  that  today’s  boys  and  girls  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
community.  They  are  justified  in  some  of  their  opin¬ 
ions,  for  probably  it  is  true  that  the  youngsters  of  today 
do  not  do  what  is  expected  of  them  insofar  as  school  is 
concerned.  Most  of  them  have  a  "take-it-or-leave-it” 
attitude  about  homework,  rather  than  the  "do-or-die” 
attitude  preferred  by  their  parents. 

Night-life,  also,  is  a  source  of  constant  dissension  in 
many  families.  It  is  only  natural  that  any  teen-ager 
will  take  as  much  liberty  in  this  respect  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forbidding  attitude  of  some 
parents  is  definitely  the  wrong  approach  when  Johnnie 
or  Pattie  wishes  an  evening  out.  A  little  cooperation 
and  understanding  on  both  sides  is  far  more  practical 
and  advisable. 

Some  older  people  feel  that  this  generation  is  very 
scatter-brained — that  the  boys  and  girls  care  only  for 
themselves  and  the  pleasure  they  might  enjoy.  They 
comment  on  their  careless-to-the-point-of-sloppy  groom¬ 
ing,  their  complete  lack  of  manners,  their  utter  disre¬ 
gard  for  age  and  authority. 

This  must  be  admitted  to  some  degree,  but  the  blame 


does  not  rest  entirely  on  the  girls  and  boys.  Parents, 
too,  have  their  own  outside  interests,  and  as  long  as 
Johnnie  and  Pattie  open  their  books  for  a  while  each 
night  and  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  they  don’t  particu¬ 
larly  check  up  to  see  what  makes  their  son  or  daughter 
tick,  or  what  problems,  however  light,  he  or  she  might 
have.  Then,  come  a  few  out-bursts  of  temper  or  ob¬ 
stinacy.  A  heavy-handed  attitude  and  a  restriction  of 
activities  result,  with  no  thought  being  gives  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  their  child’s  actions. 

Both  parents  and  children  would  find  living  much 
more  enjoyable  and  home  life  much  more  satisfying  if 
the  parties  concerned  would  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
in  which  various  and  sundry  problems  and  ideas  were 
thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

Once  Dad  and  Mother  realize  that  Johnnie  has  a  few 
good  ideas  and  comparatively  harmless  pastimes,  they 
will  be  surprisingly  lenient  and  understanding.  John¬ 
nie,  also,  can  be  made  to  feel  through  these  talks,  that 
Dad  isn  t  such  an  old  fogy,  after  all,  and  that  possibly 
he’s  right  on  a  few  things.  So,  too,  can  Pattie  and 
Mother  get  together  and  work  out  a  practicable  solution 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Mildred  Bradley,  ’47. 


WASTED  TIME 

I  have  seen  many  people  who  have  had  to  go  back  a 
grade  because  they  were  failing  in  all  their  subjects,  not 
because  they  were  incapable  of  doing  the  work,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  wasted  their  time  away.  There  are  many 
who  waste  time  and  then  when  it  is  too  late,  they  realize 
it;  consequently,  they  are  not  passing  in  their  subjects 
and  are  not  promoted.  To  some  people,  getting  good 
marks  means  nothing,  but  you  are  not  only  letting  your¬ 
self  down,  but  also  your  parents,  who  work  hard  so  that 
you  may  have  a  good  home,  nice  clothes,  and  an  edu¬ 
cation.  All  their  hopes  for  the  future  are  in  you,  and 
if  you  don’t  do  your  best  you  are  destroying  those  hopes. 
More  than  likely,  if  you  are  not  a  success  in  school  be¬ 
cause  of  wasting  your  time  away,  you  will  not  be  later  in 
life. 

Opportunity  knocks  but  once  at  every  man’s  door. 

Dana  Brown,  ’48. 


VOCATION 

A  person’s  career  has  its  first  outcome  while  he  is 
standing  on  the  threshold  about  to  step  into  the  great 
hall  of  life.  The  small,  fundamental,  and  basic  rules 
learned  in  the  primary  grades  form  a  core  about  which 
every  particle  of  future  erudition  is  added.  All  newly 
acquired  knowledge  learned  in  high  school  will  be  spun 
around  this  core  to  form  a  rough  molding  that  is  to  be 
smoothed  out  as  we  advance  in  our  studies. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  there 
is  in  the  field  of  education.  If  all  twelve  years  of  school¬ 
ing  are  accepted  in  a  grateful  manner,  it  will  undoubt- 
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edly  give  to  us  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  it 

Our  senior  year  should  take  us  over  the  threshold, 
thus  beginning  the  formation  of  our  mold.  The  great 
battle  before  us  shall  not  be  difficult  to  encounter,  for 
we  have  to  remain  with  us  forever  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge. 

Our  whole  life  will  be  spent  smoothing  off  our  mold 
which  will  not  be  a  finished  product  until  we  cease  the 
use  of  our  senses. 

Madeline  Coccoluto,  ’48. 


OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

In  our  school  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  gems  that 
is  necessary  for  the  furthering  of  our  education — our 
School  Library.  Its  books  are  not  many,  but  they  are 
well  chosen  and  appeal  to  our  needs  and  pleasures. 
This  one  helps  you  in  your  work;  that  one  broadens,  for 
the  pupil,  the  text  book’s  limited  view;  and  another  one 
tells  us  more  of  the  great  men  in  the  notable  event  at 
which  the  lesson  only  hints. 

If  you  have  never  yet  traveled  through  the  lands  of 
the  Orient  with  Pearl  Buck,  or  if  evil  fortune  has  denied 
you  the  delight  of  discovering  with  Crusoe  a  strange 
footprint  on  the  sandy  shore,  it  is  still  not  too  late. 

Libraries  are  pleasant  places.  Their  shelves  do  not 
groan  with  the  wisdom  that  is  on  them.  They  delight 
in  their  burdens.  Their  books  are  like  your  own  com¬ 
panions,  grave  or  gay,  as  nature  made  them.  And  one 
may  believe  that  the  great  men  who  made  the  best  of 
them,  rejoice  mightily  when  words  of  theirs  add  to  the 
happiness  of  any  of  us. 

Janet  Johnson,  ’47. 

POLITENESS 

You  are  given  an  article,  some  information,  or  other 
assistance,  whatever  may  be  the  case.  You,  the  recipi¬ 
ent,  merely  acknowledge  this  kindness  with  a  nod. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  on  your  part  for  you  to 
employ  the  words  "Thank  you”?  It  takes  little  time 
to  say  those  two  words,  and  yet,  it  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  being  or  not  being  thought  "well-bred.” 

Consider  now  that  you  are  rendering  a  service  of 
some  kind,  not  particularly  enjoying  it.  The  person 
for  whom  you  are  performing  this  thanks  you.  Why 
do  you  not  add  to  his  gratitude  by  saying,  "You  are 
welcome”? 

You  inquire  for  information  or  help  from  someone. 
After  your  request  could  you  not  add  "Please”?  You 
will  find  that  thing  which  you  ask  given  more  eagerly 
if  you  do  so. 

Three  expressions:  "Please,”  "Thank  you,”  "You’re 
welcome.”  How  unimportant  they  appear  to  be,  yet 
they  constitute  that  part  of  your  speech  which  deter¬ 
mines  what  sort  of  person  you  are. 

Should  we  not  endeavor  to  increase  our  vocabulary 
by  making  a  practice  of  "POLITENESS”? 

Mary  Triantafilou,  ’49. 


COOPERATION 

The  Hudson  River  has  its  source  high  up  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  A  trickle  of  water  seeps  out 
from  the  earth.  While  looking  at  this  tiny  spring,  one 
could  never  imagine  how  important  it  becomes.  It 
looks  just  like  any  other  little  spring,  cool,  and  deep, 
and  inviting.  It  looks  the  same  as  it  did  centuries  ago, 
before  the  white  man  came  to  America.  Let  us  follow 
its  progress.  Many  tributaries  join  this  little  stream, 
until  it  becomes  a  river — a  very  important  river.  Many 
ships  sail  here,  bringing  wealth  to  our  nation.  The 
Hudson  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  historical, 
commercial,  and  mechanical  development  of  this  vast 
country,  as  well  as  in  its  literary  and  artistic  progress. 
All  this  from  a  little  spring! 

In  high  school  we  glean  only  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge.  At  this  period  of  our  lives,  it  seems  to  be 
such  a  small  amount  that  it  is  unimportant.  It  is  im¬ 
portant!  Our  high  school  training  is  the  basis  for 
greater  things.  It  is  the  beginning — the  spring!  We 
discover  in  what  fields  we  are  interested,  and  in  what 
ways  we  are  most  capable.  As  we  go  through  life,  trib¬ 
utaries  of  knowledge  join  what  we  have  already  learned. 
Of  course,  no, one  is  able  to  learn  or  know  everything,  no 
matter  how  old  he  lives  to  be,  or  how  wise  he  becomes. 
If  we  but  do  our  best,  learn  all  we  can,  and  then  pass  on 
to  others  as  much  as  they  are  willing  to  receive,  they,  in 
their  turn,  will  help  us  in  whatever  we  do.  We  shall 
become  tributaries  to  each  other.  Every  one  of  us  will 
not  succeed.  Whoever  does  shall  owe  it,  partially,  to 
his  instructors,  who  pointed  out  the  right  road,  and  to 
the  learned  men  who  contributed  their  knowledge  to  the 
world  in  the  preceding  centuries;  for  only  in  the  joining 
of  the  tributaries  of  knowledge  shall  we  know  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  "River  of  Life.” 

Margaret  Dever,  ’47. 


JOY 

According  to  Webster,  Joy  is  defined  as  "the  emotion 
excited  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good,”  or 
"that  which  causes  happiness.” 

There  is  hardly  a  person  who,  at  some  time  or  other, 
hasn’t  experienced  joy  of  some  kind.  Once  we  have 
tasted  it,  there  remains  the  desire  for  more.  It  is  a 
sublime  feeling  to  which  we  wish  to  cling,  and  with 
which  we  never  want  to  part.  Joyous  times  ever  remain 
in  our  memories  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  never  can 
be  erased. 

Many  a  person  who  has  undergone  continual  hard¬ 
ship  and  sorrow  could  not  exist  were  it  not  for  past 
happy  reminiscences.  Those  precious  memories,  in 
some  way,  help  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  their  present 
burden. 

We  are  approaching  a  season  which  is  known  for  its 
joy  and  mirth.  The  old  refrain  still  echoes,  "Christ 
The  Saviour  Is  Born,”  and  that  is  and  has  been  our 
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reason  for  true  joy  over  a  period  of  many  long  years. 
We  should  realize  that  we  are  celebrating  Christ’s  birth, 
not  the  receiving  of  gifts. 

In  past  years,  Christmas  had  been  ushered  into  a  war- 
torn  world  from  which  so  much  joy  had  been  taken. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  Christmas  means  rejoicing,  because  a  child  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  not  because  of  the  reception  of 
gifts.  We  should  all  bear  in  mind  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Some  people  have  tasted  many  of  life’s  joys,  others 
very  few. 

Joan  Byron,  ’47. 


CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  CAFETERIA 

If  you  were  at  home  eating  your  dinner,  there 
wouldn’t  be  paper  all  over  the  floor  and  table;  and 
every  time  you  drank  a  glass  of  milk  you  wouldn’t  break 
the  glass.  Why,  then,  must  this  be  the  case  in  our 
school  eating  place?  Most  of  the  time  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unkempt  people,  although  if  we  try,  it  can 
be  kept  clean  and  neat.  It  does  not  help  any  to  eat  in 
an  unsanitary  place.  It  certainly  doesn’t  aid  one’s  ap¬ 
petite,  and  it  is  bad  for  his  health. 

Then,  too,  if  you  were  home,  and  you  broke  a  glass, 
your  mother  might  make  you  pay  for  it.  In  school 
this  has  not  yet  taken  place.  In  other  schools  milk 
bottles  are  charged,  and  money  is  refunded  with  the 
return  of  the  bottle.  If  we  continue  misusing  our 
privileges,  soon  we  will  have  none,  and  we  will  start 
complaining.  Why  not  think  of  this  every  time  you 
begin  to  throw  a  paper  under  the  table  or  break  a  milk 
bottle  "accidentally  on  purpose.”  Try  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  and  considerate. 

Jean  Wells,  ’49. 


CONSIDERATION 

What  is  it?  The  dictionary  gives  its  definition  as 
the  act  or  process  of  careful  thought  or  deliberation; 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  Consideration  is  our  regard 
for  others,  our  friends  and  our  family,  respect  for  our 
teachers,  our  clergy,  and  appreciative  regard  for  every¬ 
one  around  us. 

Popularity  and  cooperation  are  its  allies.  If  you  are 
respected  by  people,  they  are  willing  to  help  you  when 
in  difficulty.  There  is  a  driving  force  attached  to  this 
esteem  which  attracts  you  to  others. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  about  the  person  next  to  you? 
He  isn't  exceptionally  bright.  He  isn’t  even  a  "sharp” 
dresser,  but  he  does  have  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  his 
classmates.  This  is  because  he  is  considerate  of  others. 

Think  it  over  and  try  it  once  or  twice.  It  may  take 
time  to  acquire  the  habit,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  well 
worth  your  while.  You  will  be  the  winner,  and  one 
day  people  may  say  when  they  see  you,  "I  knew  that 
person  in  school,”  and  they  will  say  it  with  pride. 


A  little  consideration,  a  helping  hand;  a  word  of 
kindness,  and  you  have  made  your  stand. 

Elaine  Foley,  ’47. 


EDUCATION 

"What  would  you  do  without  an  education?”  People 
have  asked  us  this  question  many  times,  but  we  have 
never  really  thought  before  we  answered.  What  would 
we  do? 

Why  just  about  nothing!  We  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
reason  out  things  about  which  we  were  puzzled.  We 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  read  books  or  newspapers.  We 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  a  decent  job.  We  wouldn’t  be 
of  any  use  to  anyone,  not  even  to  ourselves.  In  other 
words,  like  a  stone,  just  lying  there  doing  nothing  and 
knowing  nothing,  just  being  pushed  around  by  those 
who  have  an  education. 

Now,  let’s  turn  to  the  good  side  of  it.  How  lucky 
we  are  to  be  able  to  have  an  education! 

All  the  things  we  can  do.  We  can  speak  to  other 
people,  and  they  know  what  we  mean.  They  speak  to 
us,  and  we  know  what  they  mean.  We  study  other 
languages  and  are  able  to  understand  people  of  different 
countries.  We  know  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world  because  we  can  read  and  understand.  We  can 
communicate  with  people,  many  miles  away,  because 
we  have  learned  how  to  write  and  read. 

So  it  pays  to  do  the  right  things  in  school.  But  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  do  you  any  good  if  you  don’t  make  use 
of  it. 

Sarah  Viola  Jensen,  ’48. 


FRIENDLINESS 

Just  think  what  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  every¬ 
body  truly  desired  to  be  friends  with  everyone  else. 
When  someone  greets  you  with  a  smile  and  a  sincere 
greeting,  doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  more  friendly  to¬ 
wards  that  person  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  When 
things  go  wrong  and  the  way  grows  cloudy,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  smile  from  a  friend  and  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement  which  seems  to  penetrate  into  that  gloom  and 
brighten  the  individual’s  whole  outlook,  making  him 
feel  so  much  better. 

Yes,  it’s  nice  to  have  friends;  but  it’s  also  nice  to  be 
one.  When  meeting  a  person  for  the  first  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  noticing  his  outward  appearance,  try  look¬ 
ing  into  what  lies  behind  it.  Too  often  we  make  very 
hasty  opinions  about  a  person  before  we  should.  It’s 
too  bad  that  one’s  faults  and  weak  points  are  sometimes 
noticed  and  talked  about  more  than  his  good  points. 
But,  if  we  would  only  "stop,  look,  and  listen”  and  dis¬ 
cover  what  good  characteristics  lie  behind  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  person  and  think  more  about  the  good 
qualities  instead,  that  would  be  one  step  towards  be¬ 
coming  a  better  friend. 

Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  understand  some  people,  but 
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perhaps  it’s  because  we  do  not  try  hard  enough.  When 
a  clock  goes  wrong,  people  usually  look  just  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  it  and  blame  the  hands;  but  the  trouble  really 
lies  inside.  And  so  it  is  that  we  should  deal  with  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Sometimes  a  person 
may  do  something  which  appears  to  be  wrong  or  strange 
to  us  and  immediately  we  jump  to  conclusions  and 
criticism  commences.  But  we  should  look  behind  the 
surface  of  these  circumstances,  and  it  will  be  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  our  view  points  will  change  to  a  more 
understanding  regard  of  the  situation. 

"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.”  So  the  say¬ 
ing  goes.  It’s  nice  to  do  acts  of  kindness  for  one  an¬ 
other,  although  most  of  the  time  it’s  easier  to  let  these 
opportunities  go  by  unheeded.  If  we  would  only  stop 
to  do  those  "little  things”  that  make  others  happier  and 
help  our  neighbors  more  often  we  would  really  feel 
much  better  inside. 

Friendliness  pays  dividends.  If  we  really  make  an 
attempt  to  be  more  friendly  with  everybody,  we  will 
benefit  by  it.  If  someone  is  extra  friendly  to  us,  we 
can’t  help  but  feel  more  friendly  towards  that  person. 


The  next  time  we  meet  somebody,  or  the  next  time  we 
start  to  criticize,  stop,  look,  and  listen;  try  to  understand 
the  feelings  of  that  other  person,  and  with  smiles  and 
words  of  cheer,  let’s  do  whatever  we  can  to  prove  that 
we  are  his  or  her  friend — one  of  the  best  possessions  a 
person  can  have. 

Barbara  Erwin,  ’47. 


HABITS 

"Habit  is  a  cable  which  we  cannot  break”  is  an  old 
maxim  which  remains  forever  true.  Every  day  we 
practice  the  habits  which  we  have  formed  since  the 
first  day  of  our  life.  Before  we  reach  high  school,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  habits  have  fastened  themselves  upon  us  and 
control  us  during  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

It  is  important  to  form  habits  which  will  make  us 
more  successful,  more  self-reliant,  more  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise.  It  is  important  to  avoid  forming  those  that 
will  not  further  us  along  the  pathways  mentioned. 
Though  it  is  inevitable  that  we  become  creatures  of 
habit,  it  is  not  inevitable  that  the  habits  which  master 


( Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel ) 

Spring  vacation.  Happy  days  are  here  again!  (Notice  the  smiling  faces!) 
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us  will  be  the  most  desirable  ones.  We  should  see  that 
our  habits  are  not  those  which  interfere  with,  rather 
than  promote  our  best  welfare. 

Jean  Robinson,  ’48. 


LITERATURE— GOOD  AND  BAD 

The  literature  of  today,  compared  to  that  of  yester¬ 
day,  is  considerably  less  educating.  The  chief  aim  of 
today’s  writing  is  to  entertain  the  reader,  using  as  little 
research  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  is  expected,  but 
many  of  today’s  books  are  trashy  and  daring. 

Cheap  plots  are  expected  to  fill  out  the  lists  of  popular 
books.  Of  course  good  books  which  entertain  as  well 
as  being  instructive  are  to  be  gotten.  These  are  left 
by  the  majority  for  more  sensational  and  less  instructive 
matter.  Classics  which  are  very  good  reading  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  comic  books  among  most  children.  These 
take  little  knowledge  to  comprehend,  and  do  not  often 
use  good  English  as  do  some  of  the  adult  books  of  to¬ 
day. 

If  the  reading  matter  of  today  could  be  benefitting 
to  the  reader,  while  being  entertaining,  greater  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  promoted  among  the  people. 

Warren  Walker,  ’49. 


SELF  SACRIFICE 

Do  you  know  what  self  sacrifice  is?  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you.  It  is  something  which  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  world  ever  since  man  was  created.  It  is  something 
that  no  one  can  make  you  do.  If  you  do  it,  it  is  all  of 
your  own  will.  If  you  meet  someone  who  is  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  you  and  who  hasn’t  something  that  you 
have  and  needs  it  badly,  give  it  to  him.  At  the  time 
you  may  feel  bad  and  think,  "Well,  now,  why  did  I  do 
that?”  But,  as  time  goes  on,  you  will  see  how  happy 
it  has  made  that  other  person.  Then  you  will  feel 
happy,  too,  and  think  perhaps  it  wasn’t  so  much  after 
all.  That  is  self-sacrifice. 

People  are  always  much  more  interested  in  the  per¬ 
son  who  gives  up  something  very  dear  to  him  than  they 
are  in  the  person  who  says,  "Well,  I  need  it,  too;  I 
don’t  want  to  give  it  up.”  It  affects  all  kinds  of  people 
— rich  people  and  poor  people  alike.  It  affects  some 
people  more  than  others.  If  people  have  any  heart 
in  them  at  all,  they  will  give  it  to  the  person  who  self- 
sacrifices.  People  who  are  hard  and  who  seem  as  if 
they  never  would  be  kind  to  you,  you  will  find  return¬ 
ing  this  kindness  if  you  do  something  worthy  for  them. 

If  more  people  in  the  world  would  do  this,  even 
though  it  causes  a  lot  of  heartache,  things  would  turn 
out  better  in  the  end.  People  would  be  happy  because 
they  had  made  someone  else  happy.  The  person  who 
received  this  sacrifice  would  be  grateful  and  want  to 
return  it  and  pass  it  on  to  another. 

The  world  would  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
No  matter  how  many  people  laugh  at  you,  don’t  let  it 


get  you  down.  You  will  be  the  one  to  come  out  on  top, 
and  by  doing  this,  you  will  gain  a  friend.  It  has  made 
people  realize  that  it  can  be  fun  to  self-sacrifice.  Try 
it  to  see  how  you  react. 

Carolyn  Williams,  ’49. 


DON’T  AUTOGRAPH  ME 

I’m  supposed  to  be  written  on,  but  not  the  way  some 
students  do.  They  sign  their  name  as  if  I’m  an  auto¬ 
graph  book,  but  I’m  only  a  wooden  desk  in  school.  I 
should  be  treated  like  any  ordinary  piece  of  furniture  at 
home,  but  as  it  stands  I’m  not. 

What  would  mother  say  if  you  carved  Joe  or  Jane 
on  her  prized  dining-room  table?  Your  desk  in  school 
is  as  valuable  as  the  dining-room  table  at  home.  They 
write  on  me  because  they  think  it  is  fun.  I  don’t  think 
it  the  least  bit  funny.  When  you  sit  down  to  write  on 
me,  think  of  what  another  person  would  think  of  you 
doing  it.  Take  into  consideration  if  you  were  a  desk. 
You  wouldn’t  like  to  be  written  on,  would  you?  You 
say,  "No,”  of  course.  So  please  don’t  autograph  me. 

Stella  Lancelatte,  ’49. 


COURTESY 

Courtesy  is  one  virtue  that  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough;  all  should  possess  it,  for  it  is  the  keynote  of 
success. 

We  all  admire  a  polite  person;  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  that.  Courtesy  should  be  ever  present  in 
one  and  all — exercise  it  with  your  parents,  teachers,  and 
friends. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  effort  to  give  a  hearty  "thank 
you”  or  a  polite  "excuse  me.”  Yet,  look  at  what  you 
gain — the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  around 
you.  Tell  me,  isn’t  this  worth  it?  Of  course  it  is — so, 
let  courtesy  be  your  guide  every  day  of  every  year,  and 
you’ll  win  a  host  of  friends  for  yourself.' 

Ann  Cagnina,  ’47. 


LOYALTY 

In  discussing  loyalty  it  will  be  best  to  tell  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  loyal  man.  What  kind  of  a  person  is  a 
loyal  man,  you  ask?  Usually  you  will  find  he  is  one 
who  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  not  easily  swayed  once 
he  has  formed  an  opinion.  Also  he  is  a  "live  and  let 
live”  sort  of  fellow  bearing  no  grudges.  You  will  find 
him  any  place  in  the  world:  in  huge  cities,  and  in  soli¬ 
tary  huts  by  the  road. 

A  loyal  man  is  a  good  kind  to  know.  He  will  be 
your  closest  friend  when  the  going  is  smooth,  an  able 
and  true  ally  when  trouble  appears.  When  you  begin 
to  turn  your  feet  in  the  wrong  direction  it  will  be  your 
loyal  friend  who  will  guide  you  to  the  right  path  again. 

You  say  then,  "What  does  one  receive  by  being  loy¬ 
al?”  You  receive  the  respect,  love,  and  friendship  of 
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your  fellow  man.  Everyone  will  want  to  know  you. 
Everyone  needs  a  loyal  friend.  But  most  of  all  you 
will  have  the  contentment  that  comes  from  knowing 
that  you  are  the  kind  of  person  worthy  of  receiving 
respect,  love,  and  friendship.  The  kind  of  person  we 
all  should  be. 

Lorraine  Whittemore,  ’49. 


CHOOSING  YOUR  VOCATION 

The  choice  of  a  vocation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  you  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  decide.  Your 
future  success  and  happiness,  your  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  friends  you  make  are  all  affected  by  the 
work  at  which  you  earn  your  living. 

Only  the  best  qualified  applicants  are  successful  in 
finding  jobs  because  competition  for  employment  is  so 
great. 

Employers  who  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  high  school  graduates  for  minor  positions 
are  now  demanding  college  graduates  for  the  same  jobs. 

There  are  many  occupations  in  which  you  can  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  problem  is  to  select  one  which  will  enable 
you  to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  extent  your  best  talents 
and  to  avoid  those  occupations  requiring  activities  in 
which  you  are  weak.  In  order  to  do  this  you  must 
learn  all  you  can  about  yourself  and  about  the  demands 


and  opportunities  of  various  occupations. 

So,  in  choosing  a  career,  every  one  should  understand 
himself.  He  should  know  his  own  interest,  ambitions, 
and  abilities.  Also,  he  must  know  the  requirements 
of  the  various  occupations  and  the  conditions  under 
which  success  may  be  won. 

So  plan  carefully  and  work  hard  while  following 
your  plans,  and  you  are  bound  to  attain  success  in  the 
end. 

Jeanne  Cooke,  ’48. 


FAIRNESS 

If  you  would  have  others  deal  fairly  with  you,  you 
must  deal  fairly  with  others.  Try.  to  understand  the 
other  fellow’s  point  of  view  and  interests  in  every  trans¬ 
action.  Do  not  try  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
person  with  whom  you  are  dealing.  Do  not  resort  to 
trickery  or  sharp  practice  in  any  business  with  others 
who  must  be  watched  carefully  lest  they  take  advantage 
of  you.  There  are  plenty  of  honest,  fair-minded  people 
with  whom  to  deal.  Seek  them  out  and  patronize  them. 
Let  the  tricksters  alone.  It  usually  is  easy  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  one  from  the  other;  but  do  not  take  chances. 
Be  sure  you  know  a  person  before  you  have  important 
business  relations  with  him. 


E.  Bryan,  ’49. 
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BE  IT  EVER  SO  HUMBLE 

Kathy  had  reached  a  point  of  exasperation.  A  per¬ 
son  could  go  on  this  way  for  a  while,  but  life  in  the 
Martin  household  had  become,  in  Kathy’s  opinion,  be¬ 
yond  human  endurance.  Besides  Kathy,  the  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mother,  Dad,  the  twins,  Patricia  and  Michael 
— better  known  as  Pat  and  Mike — and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  dog,  Pete. 

Kathy’s  gripe  wasn’t  anything  you  could  put  your 
finger  on.  "It  was  only,”  thought  Kathy,  "an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  petty  incidents.”  She  felt  hurt,  abused,  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  fuss  with  sister  Pat  over  the  condition  of 
the  bedroom.  Sharing  the  room  with  her  sister  be¬ 
came  a  nightmare — one  blaming  the  other  for  its  un¬ 
tidy  condition.  It  seemed  to  Kathy  that  she  was  al¬ 
ways  the  one  who  had  to  do  something  about  it. 

Kathy’s  duty-day  for  dishes  always  seemed  to  come 
when  she  wanted  most  to  go  some  place  with  the  gang. 
And  those  twins!  Do  you  think  that  they’d  swap  duty- 
days  for  anyone! 

The  house  was  always  noisy,  especially  since  Mike 
started  taking  trumpet  lessons.  Even  though  he  was 
confined  to  the  cellar  while  practicing,  for  the  sake  of 
the  whole  neighborhood,  his  unearthly  notes  added  to 
the  confusion.  It  seemed  that  Pat  and  Mike  had  de¬ 
clared  a  war  of  nerves,  with  Kathy  as  their  main  victim. 
Mother  and  Dad  were  wonderful  people,  but  almost 
every  time  she  entered  the  house  she  was  forced  to  call 
"home,”  the  greeting  of  "Hello,  dear,  did  you  have  a 
good  day  at  school?”  was  a  mechanical  remark  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  some  sort  of  request. 

So  it  was  on  this  particular  day.  Kathy  had  just  sat 
down  to  lunch  when  the  telephone  rang.  Sally  and  Peg 
wanted  her  to  meet  them  at  "Barney’s”  for  a  little  "gab 
fest”  with  the  gang.  Wouldn’t  Mother  pick  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  to  insist  that  Kathy’s  room  be  put  in  order! 
It  would  be  a  good  hour  before  she  could  join  the 


crowd.  As  she  cleaned  her  desk,  Kathy  muttered,  "I 
don’t  see  why  Pat  doesn’t  do  something  around  here. 
It’s  her  room  as  well  as  mine.  Just  look  at  this  mess! 
All  the  notes  of  her  silly  club,  written  on  my  favorite 
stationery.  Wait  till  I  get  my  hands  on  her!”  Finally 
the  last  book  was  in  place.  Grabbing  her  coat,  she 
dashed  madly  down  the  stairs,  only  stopping  to  make 
sure  her  lipstick  was  straight. 

Even  while  chatting  and  laughing  with  the  others,  she 
couldn’t  help  thinking,  "How  wonderful  to  be  like  Bet¬ 
ty1!  She  never  has  to  ask  her  parents  when  she  wants 
to  do  something  or  go  some  place;  and  Sally’s  time  is 
all  her  own.  She  doesn’t  have  any  'duty  ‘days’  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  They  don’t  know  how  lucky  they  are!” 

Donna  interrupted  her  thoughts.  "Hey,  Kathy,  it’s 
five  o’clock.  Aren’t  you  supposed  to  be  home  helping 
mother?”  This  provoked  hearty  guffaws  from  the 
gang. 

"Meow,”  retorted  Kathy.  "See  you  later,  friends,  and 
you,  too,  Donna.”  Then,  with  a  meaning  look  at 
Donna,  "Don’t  talk  about  me  when  I  leave.” 

All  the  way  home  this  theme  kept  churning  in  her 
mind.  Why  should  she  always  be  the  one  to  break  up 
the  crowd?  And  Donna’s  "cracks”  didn’t  help  matters 
much.  Mother  never  seemed  to  notice  what  time  she 
came  in  anyway;  she  just  continued  making  dinner. 

Even  father,  who  had  settled  down  with  his  news¬ 
paper  as  soon  as  he  got  home  from  work,  didn’t  seem 
to  realize  she  was  there  until  it  was  time  for  "Set  the 
table,  Kathy.”  Tonight  this  remark  served  as  the  match 
to  ignite  the  dynamite  stored  up  within  her. 

"Aren’t  there  any  other  two-legged  creatures  in  this 
house  who  can  raise  a  finger  besides  this  little  slave- 
girl?  Seems  to  me  my  thoroughly  sophisticated  little 
sister  could  be  called  upon  once  in  a  while.  I  suppose 
if  I  break  an  arm  tomorrow  there’ll  be  no  dinner — 
after  all  I’m  not  striving  to  be  the  indispensable  table- 
setter  for  the  Martin  family!” 
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"Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  Dad.  "A 
bad  case  of  growing  pains?” 

That  evening,  Mother  and  Dad  had  a  little  talk. 
Mother  asked,  "What  in  the  world  do  you  think  ails 
Kathy?  Do  you  suppose  she’s  working  too  hard  at 
school?  You  know,  I  believe  those  poor  children  have 
altogether  too  much  homework.” 

"Now,  Edith,  just  a  minute.  You  know  very  well 
that  you  can’t  expect  to  have  a  perfect  translation  of 
Virgil  in  the  shortest  possible  time  of  'Archie’s  Little 
Love  Song’.” 

"All  Kathy  needs  is  a  little  change.  Why  not  take 
your  sister  -Lou’s  suggestion  and  have  Kathy  stay  with 
her  for  the  month  that  Ben  is  in  Washington?  It’s 
nearer  school,  and  it  helps  Lou  out  in  her  difficulties.” 

"I  think  you’ve  got  it,  Edith.” 

Next  morning  when  Mother  told  Kathy  about  the 
proposed  vacation,  she  was  overjoyed.  That  very  after¬ 
noon  she  packed  all  her  portable  belongings.  Father 
dropped  her  off  at  Aunt  Lou’s  and  helped  carry  her  bags 
into  the  house. 

"Be  a  good  girl,  now,  and  be  sure  to  come  over  to 
visit  us  on  Sundays,  if  you  can  stand  us.  Tell  Lou,  Edith 
and  I  will  be  over  later  on  this  evening  to  see  if  every¬ 
thing’s  all  right.” 

"Goodbye,  Dad.” 

In  three  weeks’  time  Kathy  had  had  all  the  peace  and 
quiet  she  could  take.  Aunt  Lou  wouldn’t  even  hear  of 
Kathy  helping  around  the  house.  The  five-room  apart¬ 
ment  became  a  prison.  Golly,  all  she  ever  did  was  go 
to  school  and  then  study  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 


Now,  even  doing  the  dishes  was  a  relief.  She  found 
her  thoughts  drifting  continually  towards  home.  Who 
would  set  the  table  while  she  was  away!  That  evening 
she  spent  the  whole  dinner  hour  in  thoughtful  silence. 
Oh,  yes,  she  ate  dinner,  but  her  mind’s  eye  saw  a  hap¬ 
pier  family  gathering  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Mike 
was  just  telling  between  mouthfulls  another  one  of  his 
corny  "little  moron”  jokes.  "Hey,  Pat,  I  bet  you  didn’t 
know  why  the  little  moron  stood  on  the  sidewalk  hold¬ 
ing  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other.” 

"No,  why?” 

"Couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to  cut  across  the  street 
or  shoot  up  the  alley.”  (Loud  roars  of  laughter  from 
Mike;  faint  giggles  from  Pat.) 

When  Uncle  Ben  returned  Kathy  could  well  under¬ 
stand  the  singing  in  her  heart — she  was  going  home. 
Somehow  the  thoughts  of  noise  and  work  and  pesky 
twins  seemed  heavenly! 

She  dashed  home  from  school  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her.  The  first  one  to  greet  her  was  Pete.  He 
howled  with  the  joy  of  seeing  her  again,  all  the  while 
running  around  in  circles.  Next  moment  she  was 
standing  in  the  hall.  "Mother,”  she  cried,  "are  you 
home?” 

"Kathy,  dear,  let  me  look  at  you.  I  do  believe  you 
missed  us.” 

"Oh,  mother,  it’s  so  good  to  be  home.” 

"Are  the  twins  home  from  school  yet?” 

"They  should  be  along  any — Oh,  here  they  are!” 

"Hello,  funny-face,”  said  Pat. 

"Hi,  Sis,”  said  Mike.  "I  was  just  talking  to  your 


(Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel) 
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Betty  ...”  (Posed  by  Drama  Club) 
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gang  down  at  Barney’s,  and  boy,  do  they  miss  you! 
They’re  all  in  the  doghouse  and  Bob  says  'It’s  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  Kathy  "Timepiece”  Martin,  isn’t  there  to 
tell  us  it’s  time  to  go  home’.” 

Then  a  voice  from  the  hall  shouted  "Welcome  home, 
stranger!  How  about  setting  the  table?” 

"Oh,  Dad,  that’s  just  what  I’ve  wanted  to  hear — 
familiar  words  that  mean  'Home  Sweet  Home’.” 

MARGARET  DEVER,  ’47. 


THE  SKI  TRIP 

The  boys  and  girls  from  the  Senior  Class  were  plan¬ 
ning  a  ski  trip  up  to  Canada  and  it  was  expected  that 
at  least  half  of  the  class  would  go.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  it  was  the  last  year  for  them  at  college  and 
they  wanted  to  have  one  big  reunion  before  departing 
from  each  other.  The  train  fare  was  ten  dollars,  round 
trip,  which  was  very  expensive,  so  many  of  the  students 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  getting  the  money. 

Jim  Harper,  who  was  a  regular  fellow  whose  parents 
didn’t  have  much  money,  had  to  work  extra  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  money  because  all  he  had  was  $6.35,  and  he 
wanted  very  much  to  go  on  the  trip. 

He  had  a  job  but  he  was  putting  his  pay  away  for 
college  fees.  He  tried  to  get  another  job  after  work  but 
he  could  not  seem  to  find  one. 

The  trip  was  drawing  near  and  so  was  pay-day  and 
poor  Jim  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  take  his  pay,  which 
was  $25.00,  for  the  trip  or  put  it  away  for  college  ex¬ 
penses.  He  wanted  to  write  home  for  it  but  the  letter 
would  not  arrive  on  time.  Besides  his  parents  didn’t 
have  it  to  spare. 

Now  you  are  probably  wondering  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  he  didn’t  know  whether  to  take  the  $25.00 
for  the  ski  trip  or  put  it  away  for  college  fees.  The 
fare  was  ten  dollars  but  we  must  also  consider  money 
for  board  and  recreation. 

Everybody  on  and  off  the  campus  liked  Jim  and  they 
all  tried  to  help  him.  In  fact,  several  people  were 
willing  to  lend  him  the  money  but  he  wouldn’t  accept, 
for  he  knew  he  could  not  repay  it  and  put  money  away 
for  college  fees  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  came  pay-day.  It  was  a  big  day  for  Jim  Harper 
because  he  had  to  decide  how  he  was  going  to  spend 
the  money.  That  night  after  work  Jim  got  his  check 
for  $25.00  so  he  went  to  cash  it  at  the  usual  store  which 
was  a  little  variety  market  on  the  corner  of  the  same 
street  as  Pop’s  Drug  Store,  where  Jim  worked.  When 
he  entered  the  variety  store  there  were  several  women 
talking  with  Mrs.  Blackstone,  the  storekeeper. 

Jim  asked  her,  "Could  you  cash  my  check,  Mrs.  Black- 
stone?” 

She  replied,  "Certainly,  Jim.”  She  opened  the  cash 
register  and  started  talking  with  June  Edwards. 

She  said,  "How’s  your  brother,  June?”  The  conver¬ 
sation  went  on  and  on  while  Jim  was  thinking  how  he 


was  going  to  spend  his  money.  Mrs.  Blackstone  handed 
Jim  the  money  without  checking  it  and  Jim  walked 
away  to  the  dorm. 

When  he  reached  the  dormitory,  he  had  decided  he 
was  going  to  put  the  money  away  for  college  fees,  so  he 
opened  the  drawer  and  started  counting  the  money: 
"ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, — oh  gosh!  Mrs. 
Blackstone  must  have  made  a  mistake;  thirty-five,  sixty. 
I  better  hurry  down  there  before  she  closes.” 

He  hurried  down  and  she  was  just  closing  so  he 
knocked  on  the  window.  Mrs.  Blackstone  saw  him 
and  smiled. 

"I’m  closed,”  she  said. 

"Oh!  but  it’s  very  important,  Mrs.  Blackstone,”  Jim 
replied. 

Mrs.  Blackstone  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and 
asked,  "What’s  troubling  you,  son?” 

Jim  answered  in  jumbling  words,  "Remember  I  asked 
you  to  cash  my  check?  Well,  you  gave  me  $35.00  too 
much.  Here,”  he  said  handing  her  the  money. 

She  pushed  his  hand  aside  and  said,  "You  keep  it, 
Jim.” 

He  replied,  "I  don’t  understand.” 

"Well,  listen,”  she  said,  "I’ll  explain.  You  see,  I 
knew  you  needed  money  for  the  ski  trip  and  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  were  honest.  I  once  had  a  son  who  needed 
money  to  buy  a  gift  for  his  girl.  We  didn’t  have  any 
money  at  the  time  so  like  you  he  looked  for  a  way  to 
obtain  the  money.  Everybody  refused  him.  He  be¬ 
lieved  his  only  alternative  was  to  steal  the  money.  Now 
he  is  in  jail,  so  you  see  your  position  reminded  me  of  his 
so  much  that  I  didn’t  want  to  see  the  same  thing  happen 
to  you.  Jim,  always  remember  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.” 

Joseph  McDonough,  ’49. 


TOO  BUSY 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  office  of  "The  People’s  Lit¬ 
erary  Magazine,”  for  today  marked  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
"X,”  the  mysteriously  wealthy  man  who  had  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  success  of  bringing  "The  Magazine” 
through  a  period  of  peril,  when  insufficient  funds  had 
almost  caused  it  to  terminate  its  publication.  Today, 
the  man  who  had  sent  money  to  the  publisher  was 
known  to  arrive  in  Thamesville. 

While  the  staff  were  gaily  preparing  for  Mr.  "X’s” 
arrival,  a  decrepit,  shabbily-dressed  man  entered. 

Miss  Hughes  gave  him  a  side  glance  and  continued 
her  work.  "Some  tramp,”  she  thought,  "who  wants 
money  for  coffee.” 

"Pardon  me,  Miss,  but  could  you” — 

"I’m  sorry,  but  we  are  extremely  busy  today,  come 
back  tomorrow.” 

The  aged  man  showed  signs  of  weakness,  but  Miss 
Hughes  did  not  notice  this  because  she  was  "too  busy.” 

Mr.  Jackson,  publisher  and  owner  of  "The  Magazine,” 
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nervously-  rang  the  buzzer  for  his  secretary.  She  hur¬ 
riedly  arrived  and  took  notes  on  the  great  speech  of  ap¬ 
preciation  he  was  preparing  for  Mr.  "X.”  When  final¬ 
ly  she  had  finished,  she  told  her  employer  about  the  old 
man  who  was  in  the  office. 

"Oh,  if  he’s  still  there  give  him  a  quarter  and  send 
him  off.  I’m  too  busy  to  see  anyone  now.” 

"Did  you  notify  the  photographers,  Miss  Hughes?” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

"And  is  the  band  ready?” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

Upon  entering  the  outer  office,  she  found  the  old  man 
still  waiting.  Pushing  aside  the  two  days’  mail  (un¬ 
opened)  the  secretary  found  her  purse  and  handed  the 
man  a  quarter. 

"But,  Miss,  I  don’t  want” — 

"Sir,  we  are  very  busy.  You  should  be  thankful  for 
a  quarter.  Please  cease  annoying  us.” 

Downcast  and  disheartened,  the  old  man  left  the  of¬ 
fice. 

It  was  nearing  time  for  the  train  to  come  and  all  the 
staff  were  becoming  excited.  Speeches  ready,  music 
prepared,  they  waited  for  the  train. 

Since  Thamesville  was  small  and  nothing  of  great 
importance  ever  happened  there,  few  people  ever  stopped 
to  visit  it. 

A  gentleman  stepped  off  the  train — a  distinguished 
gentleman  with  a  suitcase.  Immediately  the  proceed¬ 


ings  commenced.  The  gentleman  looked  amazed  but 
said  nothing. 

When  dining  at  the  hotel  he  said,  "All  this  because  I 
wrote  a  story!” 

"What?”  asked  Mr.  Jackson. 

"Why,  I  just  said,  'All  this  because  I  wrote  a  story’! 
Now,  maybe  you’d  like  to  read  my  newest  story.” 

"You  mean  to  say  that  you — you — didn’t  send  us 
money?” 


"Who,  I?  Offi  dear  me,  no.  In  fact,  I  was  hoping 
you’d  advance  me  my  check.” 

"Check?  Whatever  for?” 

"For  my  story;  you  must  have  received  it  yesterday 
morning.” 

"Oh,  no!”  breathed  Miss  Hughes. 

"Oh,  no!”  bellowed  Mr.  Jackson. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  had  gone  down  by  the  bridge 
over  the  river.  His  heart  heavy,  his  eyes  laden  with 
tears  because  he  felt  his  son  hadn’t  appreciated  what 
he’d  done. 

He,  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  who  many  years  ago  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  pleasure  loving  wife  and  small  son, 
now  hoped  for  a  reunion  between  the  only  two  left. 

Although  he  had  little,  the  father,  when  he  read  (in  a 
gossip  column)  that  "The  People’s  Literary  Magazine” 
was  closing  its  doors  because  of  financial  difficulties, 
thought,  "Perhaps,  now,  if  I  send  Jim  money,  he’ll 
acknowledge  me.”  All  his  hard-earned  savings  were 
sent  to  Thamesville  in  weekly  checks. 

In  his  last  check,  because  he  knew  he  was  ailing  in 
health  he  mentioned  coming  to  Thamesville. 

The  desolate  old  man  left  the  pleasant  country  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  next  train.  When  he  returned  to  his 
hovel  in  the  big  city,  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live. 

The  ailing  man  died  a  few  days  later,  more  of  a 
broken  heart  than  of  a  weak  one. 

When  he  was  found  by  the  housekeeper  and  identi¬ 
fied  as  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  his  son, 
understood  everything. 

But,  alas,  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  man  who  saved 
him  from  disaster — the  man  whom  he  had  been  "too 
busy”  to  see — his  father. 

Thespina  Triantafilou,  ’48. 


THE  SUSPENSE 

The  wind  howled  around  the  corner,  viciously  slam¬ 
ming  the  blinds  against  the  house.  The  bleak  rain 
slashed  rgrinst  the  window  panes  and  fell  resoundingly 
on  the  shingles.  It  was  the  monotonous  pitter-patter  of 
the  rain  wmch  awakened  him  and  the  shrieking  wind 
brought  him  to  the  realization  that  today  it  might  hap¬ 
pen.  The  ticking  of  the  clock  grew  ominously  louder; 
each  minute  brougl  t  the  fateful  moment  nearer.  What 
would  be  the  outcome? 

He  lay  tensely  in  bed,  scarcely  able  to  breathe.  He 
shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  thought,  "I  won’t  even  think 
of  it.”  But  the  suspense  was  too  much  to  bear.  Large, 
beady  drops  of  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead. 
He  clenched  and  unclenched  his  fists  nervously,  and 
then  it  happened,  the  thing  he  had  been  waiting  for — 
the  long  shriek  of  the  siren  and  then  he  knew  .  .  . 

His  strength  slowly  came  back  with  the  realization 
that  the  torment  was  over.  There  would  be  no  school 
today. 

Marjorie  McDonough,  ’48. 
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CINDERELLA 

Of  course  Annabelle  did  not  believe  in  fairy  tales — 
not  really.  That  sort  of  literature  just  wasn’t  on  the 
list  of  what  the  modern  miss  was  reading  and — most 
important — believing.  But  the  sparkle  in  her  eye 
matched  the  brilliance  of  the  ring  on  her  finger  as  she 
turned  the  pages  of  a  newly  bought  book,  "Fairy  Tales,” 
to  the  adventures  of  Cinderella.  And  therein  lies  Anna- 
belle’s  story. 

To  begin  with,  she  was  strictly  "the  girl  in  the 
middle.”  She  had  Aunt  Sally  to  thank  for  that,  of 
course — not  that  she  felt  like'  thanking  her;  quite  the 
opposite.  But  then  a  girl  just  didn’t  do  anything  but 
agree  with  a  rich  old  maiden  aunt,  especially  when  she 
was  one  of  three  young  sisters  entirely  dependent  on  the 
good  nature  of  said  aunt. 

Anyhow  her  two  sisters,  Martha,  the  oldest,  and  Lona, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  were  the  direct  causes  of  her 
"in  between”  situation.  Just  as  Aunt  Sally’s  eyes  would 
open  admiringly  on  the  staid,  practical  girl  that  was 
Martha,  so  would  they  close  discreetly  on  the  selfish,  ir¬ 
responsible  lass  that  was  Lona.  To  her,  Annabelle  was 
just  what  she  introduced  her  to  visitors  as  "the  middle 
girl” — not  so  pretty  as  to  be  noticed,  not  sufficiently 
clever  to  be  praised,  not  indiscreet  enough  to  be  chas¬ 
tised. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Dave  Randall  to  give  his 
mother  the  entire  credit  for  changing  all  this.  Still, 
when  she  decided  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  summer  and 
notified  by  telegram  her  best  friend,  Aunt  Sally,  that  her 
son  would  arrive  shortly  to  spend  his  vacation  from  col¬ 
lege  at  her  home,  she  gave  matters  a  definite  impetus. 

From  the  moment  the  news  arrived  until  the  time 
came  to  go  to  meet  Dave  at  the  station,  Annabelle  lived 
only  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  her  sisters  and  her  aunt.  Even 
now,  as  she  watched  from  the  window  while  the  car 
disappeared  down  the  road,  their  voices  dinned  in  her 
ears,  crackling,  criticizing,  demanding. 

Wearily  she  sank  to  the  sofa;  a  few  minutes’  rest 
before  she  dressed.  She  was  so  tired  and  bitter.  They 
had  left  her  behind  with  strict  warning  to  be  ready 
when  they  returned.  Hmmph!  While  she  had  been 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  house,  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  stove,  they  had  been  powdering  their 
precious  noses.  Well,  that  was  that.  "Now  listen, 
Annabelle,”  she  admonished,  "listen.”  But,  what  Anna¬ 
belle  was  about  to  tell  herself  will  never  be  known,  for 
slowly  but  surely  she  had  drifted  into  a  land  teeming 
with  screaming  aunts  and  sisters  who  brandished  dust- 
cloths  in  her  face  and  ran  over  her  with  carpet-sweepers. 
Annabelle  was  asleep. 

But  not  for  long.  At  first  she  couldn’t  distinguish  the 
sound  very  plainly,  it  seemed  so  far  off;  but  gradually  it 
grew  in  volume  until  it  seemed  to  be  crashing  into  her 
ear  and  suddenly,  she  awoke.  Aunt  Sally — and.  Martha 
— and  Lona — and — and  Dave  Randall! 

Quickly  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  keenly  aware  of  her 


polish-blackened  hands,  her  old  dress,  the  dust  cap  pre¬ 
cariously  angled  on  her  head  and,  above  all  the  very 
evident  amusement  of  the  nice  young  man  who  stood 
between  her  frowning  sisters. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Sally,”  she  stammered,  "I’m  sorry  ...” 

"Go  to  your  room,  Annabelle — immediately!” 

The  last  was  not  necessary,  for  Annabelle  fled  to  that 
sanctuary,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  sobbed  humili¬ 
ation  to  the  comforting,  if  somewhat  unresponsive,  ears 
of  the  pillow.  Thus  Annabelle  first  met  Dave. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  slight  cloud  that  sha¬ 
dowed  their  first  meeting  was  dispelled  by  her  genuine 
though  reluctant  response  to  his  sunny,  good-natured 
disposition.  To  the  amazement  and  chagrin  of  Aunt 
Sally  and  Annabelle’s  sisters,  "the  middle  girl”  became 
the  unchallenged  possessor  of  Dave  Randall’s  time  and 
attention  to  such  an  extent  that  the  neighbors  were  tell¬ 
ing  each  other  what  a  nice  married  couple  they  would 
make. 

Unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he,  innocently  enough, 
yvas  to  blame  for  it  all,  Dave  was  now  treated  to  an  eye¬ 
opening  exhibition  of  the  art  of  womanly  wiles.  Anna¬ 
belle  was  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a  drudge  and  Dave 
was  expertly  maneuvered  to  the  scene  of  her  labors. 
Both  Martha  and  Lona  saw  to  that.  At  such  times, 
Dave  would  scowl  a  little  but  remain  silent. 

Of  course  Annabelle  had  not  expected  him  to  cham¬ 
pion  her  openly,  but  when  Aunt  Sally  and  her  sisters 
made  plans  to  attend  the  Masquerade  Ball  with  Dave 
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and  she  learned  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  them,  her  faith  was  shaken. 

Not  until  the  last  sound  of  their  departure  for  the 
Ball  had  died  away  did  Annabelle  give  away  to  the 
tide  of  resentment  which  had  gradually  welled  up  with¬ 
in  her.  Then,  the  dam  of  self-control  burst,  and  her 
tears  washed  away  the  surface  of  love  and  gratitude  she 
felt  toward  her  tormentors  and  laid  bare  in  shining 
light  her  affection  for  Dave. 

She’d  go  to  the  dance,  Aunt  Sally  or  no  Aunt  Sally. 
Annabelle  pulled  herself  erect  in  sudden  decision  and 
beamed  in  approval  of  her  determination.  Why,  even 
Granny  was  •  smiling  a  "you’re  quite  right,  my  dear” 
message  to  her.  The  fact  that  Granny  was  a  framed 
picture  of  that  deceased  member  of  her  ancestry  did  not 
dismay  Annabelle.  Not  at  all.  To  show  Granny  that 
she  correctly  interpreted  her  smile,  she’d  borrow  one  of 
her  old  dresses  from  that  dusty  trunk  in  the  attic.  After 
all,  it  was  a  Masquerade  Ball. 

Yet  Granny  had  been  a  buxom  lass  while  Annabelle 
was  of  a  slimness  more  keeping  with  fashion  and  it 
was  much  later  than  she  expected  that  she  hastily  scru¬ 
tinized  herself  in  the  long  mirror  in  the  hall  and  nodded 
favorably.  Yes,  she  did  look  rather  nice. 

Now  she’d  have  to  hurry.  The  others  had  taken 
the  car,  but  undaunted  Annabelle  taxied  her  bicycle 
from  the  garage  and  rode  off. 

She  had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  her  breath  upon 
arriving  at  the  Ball,  when  a  gaily-clad  Captain  Kidd 
swept  her  onto  the  dance  floor.  Something  in  his  bear¬ 
ing  had  caused  Annabelle  to  glance  sharply  at  him 
when  he  requested  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz  with  her; 
but,  no,  Dave  had  worn  a  Robin  Hood  costume;  and, 
just  her  luck,  the  ballroom  was  a  woodland  of  green- 
shirted  foresters. 

Dance  followed  dance  and  still  Annabelle  followed 
Captain  Kidd  in  rhythm  with  the  musical  strains. 
Despair  laid  its  cold  hand  on  her  heart.  Oh,  where 
was  he?  Why  couldn’t  she  find  him?  If  he — Oh, 
gosh!  She  was  face  to  face  with  Aunt  Sally  and  her 
sisters.  For  a  brief  moment  only,  consternation  was 
confronted  with  amazement.  Then,  the  lights  went 
out. 

The  unmasking!  A  chance  to  escape  their  severe 
criticism;  even  if  it  meant  only  a  postponement  of  in¬ 
evitable  denunciation. 

She  must  get  out  before  the  lights  went  on  again. 
Blindly,  she  headed  for  the  safety  promised  in  the  red 
glow  of  the  exit  sign.  Indignant  echoes  sounded  in  the 
wake  of  her,  and  just  before  she  reached  the  door,  dis¬ 
aster  overtook  her.  She  slipped  and  fell.  Her  gown 
ripped  from  stem  to  stern,  minus  a  shoe,  almost  on 
hands  and  knees,  she  stumbled  into  the  welcome  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night. 

Poor  Annabelle!  Footsteps  sounded  in  pursuit,  and 
positive  that  it  must  be  Aunt  Sally  or  her  sisters,  she 
ran  until  she  realized  that  she  must  inevitably  be  over¬ 


taken;  then  like  a  wounded  deer  at  bay,  she  turned. 

Before  her  stood  the  unmasked  figure  of  Captain 
Kidd  alias  Dave  Randall.  "Oh,  Dave  it  was  you,”  she 
cried,  "but  your  costume!” 

"Mistake  at  the  store,  Annabelle.”  He  grinned. 
"Too  late  to  change,  presto!  Robin  Hood  becomes 
Captain  Kidd,  from  one  pedigree  pirate  to  another. 
And  now,  Cinderella  ...” 

Cinderella!  Considering  all  that  had  happened,  the 
name  surely  fitted,  thought  Annabelle. 

Dave  continued,  "If  I  remember  correctly,  she  mar¬ 
ried  the  Prince  who  produced  her  shoe.  Let’s  see  if  this 
fits.”  He  bent,  slipped  her  foot  into  her  lost  slipper, 
then  nodded,  "It’s  perfect.” 

Annabelle  agreed.  It  was  perfect — everything. 

Nancy  McHugh,  ’47. 


THE  BOX 

Cathy  Summers  carefully  took  the  box  down  from 
the  top  of  her  closet,  placed  it  on  the  bed,  shut  the 
closet  door,  and  picked  it  up  again.  Stopping  for  a 
moment  as  if  to  determine  its  weight,  she  proceeded 
more  cautiously  to  the  bedroom  door.  Balancing  her¬ 
self  on  one  foot,  she  pushed  the  door  open  with  the 
other.  Then  she  hesitated  a  moment,  re-entered  the 
room,  and  kicked  off  her  scuffed  moccasins.  She  re¬ 
peated  the  act  again;  finally  her  stocking  feet  sank  into 
the  deep  rug  in  the  hall. 

With  her  heart  in  her  mouth  she  crept  stealthily  down 
the  long  hall  to  a  closed  door.  Shifting  the  weighty 
box  to  her  other  arm,  she  knocked  lightly  on  the  door. 
The  door  opened,  Cathy  stepped  inside,  and  the  door 
closed  behind  her. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  door  did  not  open  by  it¬ 
self;  for  there  with  her  hand  still  on  the  door  knob, 
stood  a  tall  girl,  known  as  Barbie  Coughlin.  Nor  were 
these  girls  alone,  because  in  the  chairs,  on  the  bed,  and 
even  on  the  floor  of  this  bedroom,  were  ten  more  girls 
of  the  same  age,  whispering  and  giggling  behind  the 
closed  door. 

"Show  it  to  us,  Cathy — quick!”  someone  said.  "Yes 
do!” 

"We’re  so  anxious,”  another  added,  while  whispers 
and  giggles  of  excitement  accompanied  her  request. 

Cathy,  placing  the  box  on'  the  bed  said  doubtfully, 
"I’m  sure  Mrs.  Parker  wouldn’t  want  us  to  have  this. 
What  if  we’re  caught?”  The  girls  paid  no  attention, 
and  Cathy,  saying  no  more,  began  to  untie  the  box.  The 
girls,  with  hope  in  their  hearts  that  no  one  would  enter, 
now  were  silent.  Cathy  took  the  cover  off,  and  slowly 
removed  the  tissue  paper.  She  gasped  as  she  felt  the 
silky  smoothness  of  an  evening  dress  caress  her  fingers. 

"It’s — it’s  beautiful,”  she  said  with  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

One  by  one,  the  other  girls  walked  to  the  bed,  and 
each  felt  very  sad  as  they  patted  the  silk. 

"Imagine  dancing  in  this  to  an  orchestra!”  Barbie 
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picked  the  dress  out  of  the  box,  hugging  it  to  her  heart. 

"It’s  just  like  a  dream — all  our  dreams  rolled  into 
one.  Just  think,  there  are  girls  who  wear  dresses  like 
this — they’re  so  very  lucky!” 

All  were  silent  and  each  girl  was  thinking  of  her¬ 
self,  whirling  around  as  if  on  a  cloud,  in  a  beautiful 
dress.  Cathy  stood  motionless,  holding  the  folds  of  the 
dress  in  one  hand,  smoothing  it  with  the  other. 

"I’ll  have  to  bring  it  back  to  the  closet  now,”  she 
said  sadly.  "It’s  her  nieces.  I’m  sure  we  shouldn’t 
have  it.  I  wonder  what  color  it  is!”  she  added. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  strange  statement  to  make, 
but  no  one  answered  her,  for  no  one  knew.  You  under¬ 
stand,  all  these  girls  were  members  of  a  school  for  the 
blind. 

Barbara  Buote,  ’47. 


LEAVE  IT  TO  A  WOMAN 

"William!  Will  Reid — How  many  times  must  I 
call  you?  Come  upstairs  immediately!” 

A  slight  delay  ensued  in  which  Kate  Reid  bristled  all 
the  more.  Finally,  twelve  heavy  thuds  were  heard  on 
the  staircarpet  and  a  tow-headed  youth  came  into  view. 

"You  call  me,  Ma?  Whatcha  want?”  His  other¬ 
wise  pleasant  countenance  was  broken  by  a  sullen  pout. 
A  look  of  resentment  was  in  his  eyes  because  his  day¬ 
dreams  were  disturbed. 

"You  know  I  called  you,  and  furthermore  I  don’t  like 
this  attitude  you’ve  taken  lately.  Look  at  your  room. 
It’s  a  mess!  Dirty  clothes  go  in  the  hamper  and  clean 
ones  in  your  drawer.  And  where’s  the  mate  to  this?” 
Her  questioning  glance  fell  his  way  as  she  picked  a  hole- 
filled  stocking  from  the  wall  lamp  where  it  lay  draped. 
"This  room  had  better  be  tidied  by  supper  time,  or  you 
do  dishes  for  the  next  week.  I’m  going  down  town, 
and  you  better  heed  my  warning.” 

Kate  trotted  downstairs.  After  making  a  trip  to  the 
cleaning  closet,  Will,  with  a  bottle  of  cleaning  fluid  in 
one  hand  and  a  dust  mop  in  the  other,  sat  on  the  floor, 
brooding. 

He  must  have  dozed  off.  When  the  awakening  buzz 
of  the  doorbell  snapped  him  from  his  reveries,  he  bolted 
to  his  bedroom  door.  At  second  thought  he  stopped. 

"Aw,  it’s  probably  one  of  Ma’s  old  hens,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  as  he  sank  onto  a  hassock.  "If  one  more  of  them 
says  'My,  what  a  big  boy  you’re  getting  to  be,’  I  believe 
I’ll  jump  through  the  nearest  window.” 

"Hey,  Will.  Anyone  home?  It’s  Cliff.” 

Cliff?  Was  it  really  he?  Before  Will  could  get  to 
the  door  a  second  time  a  bronzed  face  poked  through 
the  opening,  and  a  hearty  slap,  which,  though  a  friendly 
gesture,  made  his  back  sting  from  the  unexpected  im¬ 
pact. 

"Hi  ya,  kiddo,  how  goes  it  with  you,  and  where’s 
Mom?” 

A  broad  smile  overcame  the  gloom  on  Will’s  face  as 
he  dragged  his  big  brother  over  to  the  bed. 


"She’s  downtown.  Have  a  seat,”  he  motioned  to  a 
clothes-covered  chair.  "Tell  me  all  about  everything.” 

Cliff  didn’t  sit  down.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  scratching  his  head  with  one  hand  and 
whistled.  "I’ve  travelled  a  lot  of  places  this  last  year, 
but  golly,  I  never  saw  any  part  of  Europe  that  looked 
more  devastated  than  this  room.  Who  dropped  the 
atomic  bomb,  anyway?” 

"Her  name  is  Lois — ”  Will  checked  himself  in 
time,  he  thought,  for  Cliff  passed  over  the  matter  as  if 
he  didn’t  hear  the  last  remark. 

"Gosh,  you’d  never  pass  inspection  in  the  army;  let’s 
clean  the  mess  up.” 

Cliff  dropped  onto  his  knees  and  with  the  handle  of 
the  dust-mop  began  to  rake  odds  and  ends  out  from 
under  the  bed.  "Tattered  Esquire  calendar,  three-in- 
one  oil,  piece  of  balsa  wood,  old  algebra  papers,  dirty 
sock,”  Cliff  grunted  as  he  slid  on  his  stomach  to  reach 
the  few  things  remaining  beneath  the  bed. 

"Hallo!  What’s  this?  Gosh,  from  what’s  left  on 
the  picture  I’d  say  it  was  Lois  Allen,  but  where’s  the 
other  half?”  As  his  question  remained  unanswered 
he  laid  that  with  the  other  things  and  proceeded  to  run 
the  dustmop  over  the  hole  thus  excavated.  As  he  car¬ 
ried  the  mop  to  the  window  to  be  shaken,  something 
dropped  out  of  the  fiber.  It  glittered;  it  was  gold. 

"Is  this  your  class  ring,  Will?  It  was  made  for 
fingers,  not  for  a  corner.  Here,  put  it  on.”  Cliff  tossed 
it  to  his  younger  brother.  "Well,  aren’t  you  going  to 
put  it  on?  Doesn’t  it  fit?” 

Will  turned  away  so  his  hurt  look  wouldn’t  be  visible. 
As  Cliff  sensed  something  was  wrong,  he  changed  the 
subject. 

"Come  on,  fella,  let’s  go  for  a  walk.”  While  Cliff 
put  on  his  field  jacket,  Will  sauntered  to  the  clothes 
closet  and  emerged  with  a  wrinkled  lumbershirt. 

They  rambled  down  the  street  past  the  cemetery, 
the  pasture,  the  Allen’s  farm,  until  they  arrived  finally 
at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

"Remember  the  fun  we  used  to  have  down  here?” 
Cliff  had  seated  himself  on  the  grass  and  started  taking 
off  his  shoes.  Will  didn’t.  He  looked  as  though  some 
immovable  force  glued  him  erect,  hands  clenched  on 
hips,  a  haunting  glare  in  his  eyes.  His  voice  was  that 
of  a  mad  man  as  he  yelled  at  his  brother — "Why  did  you 
make  me  do  it?  Why?”  His  voice  rose  to  a  scream¬ 
ing  crescendo. 

Cliff  remained  mild.  "Why  did  I  make  you  do  what, 
kid?” 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  Both  looked  into  the 
water.  Finally  Will  sank  to  the  ground  and  in  a  peni¬ 
tent  voice  asked,  "Why  did  you  make  me  walk  down 
past  Lo’s  house?  Why  did  you  make  those  remarks 
about  the  picture?  Who  told  you  about  the  ring?” 

"Hey,  hey,  one  at  a  time.  What  is  this  story  about 
the  ring  anyway?” 

"Well,  you  know  Lois.  One  of  the  prettiest  girls  at 
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school  and  a  whiz  at  anything  she  tries  to  do.  She’s 
always  on  all  sorts  of  committees  and  things  and  is  as 
popular  as  any  girl  could  hope  to  be.  I  guess  you  know 
we’ve  been  going  steady  for  some  time.  Then  it  was 
•time  to  order  class  rings.  ’Cause  Lo’s  dad  has  been 
sick  for  quite  a  while,  they  couldn’t  afford  a  ring.  Since 
I’d  been  working  in  Raymond’s  furniture  store  I  had 
money  to  get  mine  I  ordered  Lo’s  size.  A  class  ring 
would  mean  more  to  her  than  to  me.  She  was  proud 
as  punch  when  I  presented  it,  and  she  vowed  she 
wouldn’t  take  it  off.  Her  eyes  showed  just  how  happy 
she  was.  Then  it  got  so  I  didn’t  see  her  any  more. 
Every  time  I  wanted  to  plan  something  her  mother  said 
she  wasn’t  there,  and  she  was  so  secretive  I  never  knew 
what  was  happening.  Whenever  I  asked  for  a  date 
she  was  busy  that  night,  and  I  guess  I  just  blew  my  top. 
I  said  if  that  was  the  way  she  felt  about  it  she  could  give 
me  back  my  ring.  And  Cliff — she  did!” 

The  last  revelation  seemed  to  stun  Will  more  than 
it  did  Cliff. 

The  road  back  seemed  longer  than  usual  and  at  the 
colonial  farmhouse  Cliff  turned  up  the  walk.  When 
Will  looked  at  him  questioningly  Cliff  struck  his  right 
leg  and  explained,  "The  Bulge  was  too  much  for  me. 
Let’s  stop  and  see  Mom  Allen.”  Will  followed  reluct¬ 
antly. 

A  rather  plump  woman  met  them  at  the  door.  A 
few  strands  of  hair  has  escaped  her  pug,  and  her  face 
was  red  from  the  steaming  kitchen. 

"Come  on  in,  boys!”  She  was  beaming  all  over. 
"I’ve  just  baked  some  cookies  that  ought  to  keep  you 
busy  till  Lo  comes  home.”  There  was  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye  as  she  glanced  Will’s  way. 

They  were  munching  cookies  and  carrying  on  idle 
conversation  when  Cliff  yelled,  "Yipes,  here’s  Lois,”  and 
dragged  Will  into  a  clothes  closet  with  him. 

"What  goes  on?”  Will  muttered  as  Cliff  covered  the 
former’s  mouth  with  his  hand. 

"Quiet,  you’ll  see.” 

A  radiant  strawberry  blonde  burst  in  through  the 
door  clutching  a  small  pasteboard  box  in  her  hands. 

I’ve  got  it,  Mom,  finally!  Has  Cliff  called  up  or  any¬ 
thing?  He  said  he’d  get  Will  down  here  if  he  possibly 
could.  I  saw  him  at  the  station  as  I  was  going  to 
work,  and  he  dragged  the  whole  story  from  me.” 

Will,  crouching  with  his  eye  against  the  keyhole, 
was  too  astonished  to  notice  the  glint  in  his  big  brother’s 
eye. 

"Now,  Lois,”  said  her  mother,  "put  your  coat  in  the 
closet  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story.” 

Will  was  so  dumbfounded  that  he  literally  fell  out 
of  the  closet  as  Lois  yanked  the  door  open. 

"Thanks  a  million,  Cliff,”  was  all  she  could  say  as 
she  stumbled  over  Will. 

When  Cliff  and  Mom  left  the  room,  Lois  was  trying 
to  straighten  the  matter  out.  "I  felt  I  had  to  get  you  a 
ring,  Will,  ’cause  I  knew  the  one  I  gave  you  back  would 


never  fit  you.  I  never  thought  my  late  hours  would 
make  me  cross  and  fidgety.  I’m  surprised  you  even 
came  back  after  the  way  I  treated  you.” 


The  world  seemed  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in  when 
Cliff  and  Will  started  the  homeward  journey. 

"Gosh,  women  are  funny,  aren’t  they?  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  her  working  all  that  time  just  so  she  could  get  me 
a  class  ring?  Me!  Who  doesn’t  even  deserve  her. 
I  guess  I  never  will  understand  them.”  He  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  onyx  and  gold  class  ring  on  his 
finger. 

"By  the  way,  Will,  what  did  you  do  with  the  ring 
you  got  for  Lois?” 

Will  blushed.  "Come  on,”  he  said,  "Let’s  get  my 
room  cleaned  up  before  supper,  or  I  get  stuck  with 
K.  P.” 


Judy  Bemis,  ’48. 


THERE’LL  BE  SOME  CHANGES  MADE 

His  heart  beat  in  perfect  rhythm  with  the  ever  turn¬ 
ing,  hated  wheels  of  the  Louisville  Express;  wheels  with 
their  methodical  "dug,  dug,  dug,  dug,”  bringing  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  dreaded  destination. 

Through  city  and  town,  woods  and  plains,  his  face 
held  the  same  expressionless  look  of  resignation.  Clear, 
gray  eyes,  seemingly  too  large  for  his  pale,  drawn  fea¬ 
tures,  stared  unseeing,  at  the  surrounding  panorama  of 
beauty. 

Fellow  passengers,  after  trying  in  vain  to  lessen  the 
monotony  of  his  tiring  trip,  retired  to  their  respective 
games  and  magazines,  leaving  him  to  his  solitude. 

Oh,  no,  Bruce  Downing  was  by  no  means  enjoying 
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this  trip — a  trip  he  had  waited  and  planned  in  months 
past.  Does  it  seem  strange  that  returning  to  one’s  home 
town  after  five  years  should  be  the  cause  of  such  suffer¬ 
ing?  Not  to  Bruce!  He  had  a  reason — and  a  good 
one!  This  pale,  bitter-looking  young  man  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  sun  and  rain  and  fine  things  of  life 
for  all  these  dragging,  precious,  youthful  years;  years 
crowded  with  resentment  and  the  hope  of  revenge; 
years  empty  of  love  and  friendly  companionship;  yes, 
years  spent  in  prison! 

Oh,  Bruce  had  been  guilty,  all  right.  In  reality  it 
was  a  small  offense,  and  his  first,  but  the  judge  had  said, 
"No  offender,  young  or  old,  goes  unpunished  in  my 
court"  ...  so  here  he  was,  pale  and  shaken,  counting 
the  miles  towards  home.  '  7 

The  thought  of  being  unwanted  by  his  family  and 
friends  was  a  minor  concern.  He  knew  that  the  thing 
which  would  finally  overpower  him  and  push  him  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  respectable  living,  to  begin  again 
his  interrupted  "life  of  crime,”  was  pitying  glances  and 
words  unspoken  but  revealed  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

Bruce  Downing  wanted  no  sympathy — no  solicitude. 
His  only  dream  was  to  continue  from  where  he  had  left 
off  ...  a  job  waiting  him  in  his  father’s  Variety 
Store;  Friday  night  dates  with  Sandra,  the  girl  next 
door;  and  a  future  life  of  simple  pleasures. 

Three  more  miles  to  go;  now  two;  now  one.  Slowly 
the  train  pulled  into  the  station  and  came  to  a  lurching 
stop.  The  flow  of  passengers  filed  out  until  Bruce 
alone  remained.  Reluctantly  he  forced  himself  to  stand, 
pick  up  the  satchel  containing  his  few  belongings  and 
walk  from  the  train. 

Walt  Downing,  stepping  from  the  shadows  of  the 
station,  greeted  his  prodigal  son. 

"Hello,  Bruce,  how  goes  it,  boy?  The  rest  of  the 
folks  couldn’t  make  it  down  to  meet  you.  Church  fair, 
you  know.  I  thought  maybe  you’d  be  tired,  anyway, 
and  would  rather  head  straight  for  home  and  a  good 
night’s  rest.  Was  I  right?” 

"Just  right,  Dad.  Oh,  so  right!” 

During  the  short  ride  home,  Bruce  realized  that  he 
had  nothing  to  worry  about  concerning  his  father.  Dad 
hadn’t  changed  a  bit.  But  what  if  ...  . 

A  familiar  call  interrupted  the  tranquility  of  early 
morning. 

"Brucie,  Bruce  Downing!  How  do  you  ever  expect 
to  get  to  school  on  time  when  you’re  so  lazy?  My  good¬ 
ness,  you’d  never  know  that  you  are  going  to  start  high 
school  next  year  by  the  way  you’ve  been  acting  lately. 
Why  just  yesterday  .  .  .  .  ” 

"O.  K.,  Mom,  O.  K.  Starting  right  now  things  are 
going  to  be  different  around  here.  Yes,  I  mean  it. 
And  Mom,  another  thing — I  think  I’ve  changed  my  at¬ 
titude  about  going  to  school.  Why  I  know  I  have! 
Yes,  I  like  to  go  to  school — now.” 

What  a  difference  a  dream  makes. 

Miriam  Beattie,  ’47. 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR 

Claire  Rogers  was  a  junior  in  Dale  High  School  and 
a  very  popular  one,  too.  But  the  most  popular  girls 
aren’t  always  the  happiest  ones,  thought  Claire  as  she 
read  the  telegram  her  mother  handed  to  her  one  after¬ 
noon.  The  telegram  read  that  her  brother  Charles  was 
coming  home  with  his  German  wife  and  would  arrive 
Thursday  morning.  Of  course  that  was  good  news,  but 
the  fact  that  her  sister-in-law  was  German  spoiled 
Charles’  home-coming  for  her. 

Evlr  since  her  favorite  brother  Tom  was  killed  in 
Germany  Claire  resented  and  hated  the  German  people 
more  than  ever.  Mrs.  Rogers  knew  what  Claire  was 
troubled '  about  but  did  not  argue  with  her.  Her  son 
was  killed  in  Germany,  that  was  true;  but  now  that  the 
war  was  over,  good-will  was  to  prevail  between  nations, 
not  unnatural  hate  and  resentment.  She  tried  to  tell 
this  to  Claire,  but  her  daughter  couldn’t  see  her  mother’s 
point  of  view.  "Think  it  over,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Rogers, 
letting  the  subject  drop. 

Thursday  morning  came  almost  too  quickly  for 
Claire.  At  nine  o’clock  the  newlyweds  arrived  and 
amidst  the  tears,  hugs,  and  kisses,  Charles  introduced 
his  bride,  the  former  Anna  Schmidt,  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  sister.  Anna  knew  that  Tom  was  killed  in 
Germany  and  told  Mrs.  Rogers  how  deeply  she  sym¬ 
pathized  with  her. 

It  was  not  until  that  afternoon  that  Claire  recalled 
what  her  mother  had  said.  It  all  came  about  when 
Anna  started  to  hum  "God  Bless  America.”  Anna  could 
speak  English  a  little,  but  she  had  to  talk  rather  slowly. 
She  told  Claire  that,  above  air,  she  wanted  to  become  an 
American  citizen  and  do  as  Americans  do.  Claire 
couldn’t  help  feeling  ashamed  of  herself.  Her  mother 
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was  right.  From  then  on  this  popular  junior  adopted 
"Love  Thy  Neighbor”  as  her  motto.  A  motto  on  which 
not  only  depended  her  future,  but  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Mary  M.  Reis,  ’48. 


FLIGHT  FROM  LIFE 

The  night  was  cool,  and  the  world  seemed  far  away 
as  Maryann  sat  on  the  hard,  wet  rocks.  The  moon 
shone  down  on  her,  softening  the  sharp  lines  of  her 
face.  She  was  a  thin  girl — too  thin.  Her  dark  hair 
hung  softly  about  her  face,  almost  giving  her  an  ethereal 
look.  Her  usually  radiant  gray  eyes  were  unseeing  as 
they  gazed  out  over  the  water. 

Maryann  shivered  suddenly,  as  if  an  unwelcome 
thought  had  suddenly  taken  form  in  her  mind.  Try 
as  she  would  to  concentrate  on  the  stars  and  the  sea, 
she  could  not  banish  the  thought  of  Bill  Warren  from 
her  mind. 

"Oh,  why  did  he  do  it?”  she  asked  herself  for  the 
hundredth  time.  "Oh,  Bill,  Bill,  Bill!”  Now,  she  no 
longer  avoided  her  thoughts.  They  poured  out,  tumb¬ 
ling  and  eager  for  expression. 

Let’s  start  at  the  beginning. 

William  Warren,  Captain  U.  S.  N.,  was  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  just  plain 
Bill  Warren,  desperately  trying  to  adjust  himself  to 
civilian  life.  In  1940,  he  had  been  an  architect  with 
hopes  of  his  own  business  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Bill  immediately  signed 
up  for  the  Navy.  It  was  so  patriotic  and  so  glamorous, 
then;  scattered  week-ends,  hurried  hours,  finally  mar- 
'riage,  and  a  brief  four-day  honeymoon. 

At  first,  his  letters  came  regularly,  tender,  amusing, 
and  wonderful.  Then,  nothing.  For  months,  nothing. 
At  home  in  Westchester,  Connecticut,  Maryann  had 
borne  him  a  son— Bill,  Jr.  Although  she  was  dis¬ 
traught  with  worry  about  Bill,  she  tried  to  control  her¬ 
self  for  the  baby’s  sake. 

Finally,  she  received  word  in  a  strange  hand  that 
Bill’s  plane  had  crashed  and  that  he  was  now  totally 
blind.  Although  Maryann  was  sorry  for  his  sake,  she 
could  not  but  feel  glad  that  at  last  he  was  coming  home 
to  her  and  the  baby.  She  wrote  cheerfully  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  for  Bill,  Jr. 

And  then,  Bill  had  come  home;  but  it  wasn’t  the 
Bill  she  had  known  before.  This  Bill  was  remote, 
withdrawn,  abrupt  to  the  point  of  rudeness.  Try  as 
she  would,  she  could  not  get  him  back  into  the  old, 
familiar  intimacy  of  shared  thoughts  and  feelings.  She 
tried  everything,  but  to  no  avail.  Bill  was  only  per¬ 
functorily  interested  in  herself  and  Bill,  Jr.  He  seemed 
far  away — moody  and  depressed.  He  went  for  long 
walks  with  his  seeing-eye  dog,  Red.  Finally,  it  hap¬ 
pened;  the  short  note,  the  brief  publicity,  the  end — 
the  end  of  Bill,  the  end  of  everything! 


Maryann  wanted  to  go  to  Bill  badly.  She  had  no 
desire  to  live,  no  desire  for  anything;  little  Bill  was  just 
a  shadow.  She  felt  if  she  could  only  reach  Bill,  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  she  could  make  him  love  her  again, 
make  herself  whole  again. 

She  left  Bill,  Jr.,  with  her  mother,  and  came  up  to 
the  Maine  cottage.  For  days,  she  was  only  an  auto¬ 
maton,  eating  and  sleeping  until  gradually  the  ache  in¬ 
side  her  had  eased. 

When  the  letter  came  from  her  mother,  she  left  it 
unopened  for  days.  Finally,  she  opened  it.  Her  mo¬ 
ther  and  little  Bill  seemed  far  away.  She  put  the  letter 
in  a  book  and  forgot  it. 

Tonight,  she  had  come  down  to  sit  on  the  rocks 
again.  She  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  waves,  slap¬ 
ping  against  the  rocks,  begging  them  to  soothe  her  as 
they  had  so  many  other  nights,  but  it  was  no  use.  Parts 
of  her  mother’s  letter  kept  coming  back  to  her.  Little 
Bill  was  walking  now;  he  could  say  a  few  words  and,  oh, 
he  missed  his  mother  so!  Maryann  missed  him,  too,  so 
terribly  much.  She  wanted  to  hold  him  tight  in  her 
arms  as  she  had  before.  She  wanted  to  see  him  smile 
at  her  again. 

At  length,  she  stood  up,  and  took  one  last  look  at  the 
ever-changing  sea.  She  had  fought  her  battle  and  had 
won.  She  turned  around  and  started  back,  back  to 
Bill,  Jr.,  back  to  life. 

Mildred  Bradley,  ’47. 


SURPRISE  FOR  SUSIE 

Susie  sprawled  at  her  desk  in  Junior  Algebra  and 
brooded.  The  Prom  was  only  a  week  away  and  she 
hadn’t  been  invited,  wasn’t  going  to  be  invited,  she 
thought,  bitterly  resign.ng  herself  to  the  life  of  an  old 
maid. 

She  scowled  resentfully  at  the  back  of  Jud  Evans’ 
crew-cut,  and  sighed.  He  was  a  senior  who  had  alge¬ 
bra  with  her  class  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and 
Susie  had  developed  a  violent  crush  on  him.  She  sup¬ 
posed  he’d  be  taking  Jane  Bishop,  as  usual.  Jane  and 
Jud  had  lived  next  door  to  each  other  all  their  lives 
and  if  one  could  hold  magazine  fiction  as  a  pattern  for 
real  life,  they’d  probably  get  married  some  day. 

"Boys  don’t  always  marry  the  girl  next  door,”  rea¬ 
soned  Susie,  to  herself.  "There  have  to  be  some  ex¬ 
ceptions!” 

She  sat  up  suddenly,  and  her  algebra  book  fell  off  the 
edge  of  her  desk  with  a  bang.  She  held  her  breath 
when  Jud  bent  down  and  picked  it  up,  and  also  when 
he  handed  it  back.  He  had  the  nicest  smile! 

"Thanks,”  she  whispered,  smiling  back. 

One  would  never  have  guessed,  on  seeing  the  close 
attention  she  directed  toward  the  blackboard  after  that, 
her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  her  stomach  was  full 
of  butterflies! 

When  the  filing  bell  rang,  she  collected  her  books 
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and  left  with  Betts  Wilson,  her  best  friend,  for  the 
girls’  room  to  put  on  fresh  lipstick. 

Jane  Bishop  was  there,  running  a  comb  through  her 
long,  blonde  hair  as  she  talked  to  Martha  Desmond. 

Susie  couldn’t  help  overhearing. 

"And  honestly,  Marty — Jud’s  mother  and  my  mother 
will  just  about  kill  us!  They’ve  been  busily  planning 
a  wedding  cake  for  us  ever  since  our  kiddie  car  days. 
All  through  high  school,  they’ve  insisted,  practically, 
that  we  go  to  all  the  dances  together.  Well,  this  year 
I’m  a  senior  and  I’m  going  to  assert  my  rights.  Pete 
Barton  asked  me  and  I’m  going  with  him.” 

"What  about  Jud?”  That  was  Martha  speaking,  al¬ 
though  Susie  had  come  perilously  close  to  asking  the 
same  question  herself. 

"Jud,”  replied  Jane,  with  a  grin,  "is  going  to  make 
out  fine.  He  wants  to  ask  some  little  junior.  I  don’t 
know  her  myself,  but  I  didn’t  have  to  ask  who  she  is. 
He  certainly  talks  about  her  enough.” 

"Oh!  What’s  her  name?” 

Martha  asked  this  question  as  she  and  Jane  were 
leaving  the  room.  The  closing  of  the  door  cut  off  the 
answer. 

Susie’s  thoughts  whirled.  Jane  and  Jud  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dance  together!  And  they  weren’t  serious 
about  each  other!  And  he  was  asking  a  junior  girl! 
"That  could  be  me\”  Susie  thought. 

She  must  have  said  the  last  sentence  aloud,  because 
Betts  stopped  combing  her  bangs  long  enough  to  ask 
in  a  manner  indicating  her  surprise, 

"What  could  be  you?” 

"Oh — nothing,  Betts.  Ready?” 

They  proceeded  to  their  next  class,  which  was  French, 
in  room  22. 

Susie  was  just  about  to  sit  down  when  Jud  dashed 


by,  glanced  in,  looked  again,  and  then  hesitatingly  ap¬ 
proached  her  desk. 

"Susie,”  he  began,  "Susie — I  was  wondering — that 
•  »» 
is  ...  . 

Susie  gulped. 

"Yes,  Jud?”  she  prompted,  helpfully. 

"Well — uh — will  you — could  you — ”  he  paused 
agonizingly,  and  then  said,  "Could  you  give  me  the 
algebra  assignment?  I  missed  it  when  I  was  picking 
up  your  book.” 

She  nodded,  dumbly,  and  handed  him  her  note  book. 

"Thanks,”  he  said,  "Oh,  and  by  the  way — ” 

She  sat  up,  sharply. 

"Yes?” 

"Where’s  Deb  Mason  this  period;  do  you  know?” 

Deb  Mason!  Reputedly  one  of  the  cutest  girls  in 
the  junior  class,  Deb  had  always  been  Susie’s  most 
bosom  enemy. 

"I  think  she’s  in  Latin  .  .  .  Did  you  want  to  see.  her 
about  anything — important?” 

"Naw,  just  something  about  the  Prom.  I’ll  find  her 
all  right.  Thanks,  Susie.  And — see  you  around.” 

"See  you  around,”  she  returned,  and  mentally  added, 
"Around,  maybe,  but  not  at  the  Prom.” 

She  didn’t  make  out  too  well  in  French  that  day. 
How  can  one  possibly  think  about  irregular  verbs  when 
one  is  in  love? 

She  had  given  up  Jud  as  a  lost  cause  and  was  con¬ 
centrating  on  Dick  Berkley  who  sat  behind  her.  But 
all  she  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  convince  Dick  he 
should  take  Betts  to  the  Prom.  Well,  Betts  was  going 
anyway;  that  was  one  good  thing. 

The  last  bell  finally  rang  and  she  stuffed  her  books 
into  her  green  book  bag,  wriggled  into  her  pea  jacket 
and  mittens,  and  walked  out  of  the  side  door,  alone. 
Dick  had  said  he  was  going  to  walk  home  with  Betts 
and  she  didn’t  want  to  intrude. 

She  walked  morosely  along  Elm  street,  thinking 
deeply,  and  occasionally  sighing.  She  heard  a  sound 
behind  her,  and  looked  around,  disinterestedly.  Jud 
came  running  up,  in  back  of  her. 

She  lost  the  look  of  unconcern. 

"Hi,  Susie!  Gee,  am  I  winded!” 

"Hi,  Jud.” 

"I  waited  for  you  at  the  front  door — but  you  didn’t 
come  out,  and  then  Betts  Wilson  said  you’d  probably 
gone  the  other  way.  I’ve  been  trying  to  catch  up  to 
you  for  ten  minutes.” 

Happiness  surged  over  her  in  a  huge,  enveloping 
wave. 

"Well,  you  did  catch  up,  anyway,”  she  exclaimed. 

"Yeah.” 

They  grinned  at  each  other,  and  he  ambled  along  be¬ 
side  her,  looking  even  taller  and  lankier  than  usual 
next  to  her  smallness. 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  making  conversation.  They 
talked  about  horses,  and  algebra,  and  Lauren  Bacall, 
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and  wasn’t  it  funny  that  they  both  liked  chocolate 
frappes? 

At  her  front  gate,  they  paused. 

"If  you’d  like  to  come  in — ”  she  began. 

•"I’d  like  to,  but  I  can’t.  I  promised  Mom  I’d  come 
home  early  and  rake  leaves.” 

"Oh — well,  then — ” 

"Susie,  I’ve  been  wondering — I  mean,  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Prom?” 

"Not  that  I  know  of.” 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  go  with  me?” 

"But  I  thought  Deb  Mason — 

"Deb?  What  about  her?” 

"Well,  you  said  you  had  to  see  her  about  the  Prom 
and — ” 

"Oh!  Well,  see,  Deb’s  going  with  Charlie  Barrett, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  we  could  get  a  ride  in  his 
car,  that’s  all.” 

"Oh!  Well,  then  ...  I’d  love  to  go  with  you.” 

"Swell.  I’d  have  asked  you  before,  only  I  didn’t 
know  you  very  well,  and  I  thought  you  might  not 
want  to  go  with  me.  So  I  figured  maybe  we  should 
get  better  acquainted  first.” 

"Maybe  you  were  right  .  .  .  Thanks,  and  I’ll  see  you 
tomorrow.” 

"Yeah.  And  I’ll  call  you  tonight,  if  you’ll  be  home.” 

"Oh,  I'll  be  home.  Bye,  Jud!” 

"So  long,  Susie!” 

She  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her  and  leaned  back  against  it. 

Her  thoughts  were  whirling,  again;  and  when  her 
mother  called  her  to  say  she’d  just  made  chocolate 
cookies,  Susie  didn’t  even  hear! 

Jeanne  Faucher,  ’47. 


SONG  OF  SONGS 

Mark  Lansing,  tall,  sandy-haired,  blue-eyed,  with 
broad  shoulders  bent  under  the  mental  load  he  carried, 
strode  blindly  down  mile  after  mile  of  thought  lanes 
whose  dark  corners  held  inexpressible  and  unescapable 
doubts,  fears,  and  pains.  His  wildly  searching  mind 
saw  nothing  except  turmoil  down  these  pathways,  which 
he  searched  for  peace.  His  eyes  saw  nothing  of  the 
hot  August  pavement  that  he  trod  and  so  it  was  that 
he  was  through  the  door  before  he  realized  it.  He 
came  to  with  a  start  and  looked  around.  He  found 
himself  in  a  cool  interior,  dimly  lit.  The  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  was  plain  and  clean  cut  in  an  indefinably 
beautiful  way.  Mark  Lansing  was  in  a  church. 

He  hadn’t  realized  that  he  had  walked  into  the 
"Church  on  the  Corner,”  well  known  for  its  serenity, 
until  he  was  in  its  chapel.  Overcome  by  the  burdens 
he  bore,  he  slumped  into  the  nearest  pew  and  let  his 
damply  curled  head  fall  forward  onto  his  arms.  Still 
his  brain  whirled  and  danced  through  the  endless  cor¬ 
ridors  of  forgetfulness.  Then  he  became  conscious  of 
something  else. 


It  started  slowly,  almost  hesitantly,  speaking  of  the 
leaning  wheat  and  the  rippling  grasses,  then  rose  a 
little  higher  to  a  lilt  of  laughter  and  gaiety.  Deeper 
tones  played  that  brought  on  the  cooling  and  dark 
dells  where  nodding  trees  danced  minuets.  Slowly,  ever 
slowly,  it  opened  onto  new  vistas,  long  open  fields  of 
red  and  gold  rolling  forward  in  waves  to  a  brilliant 
blue  distance  from  whence  came  a  rising  crescendo  of 
beautiful,  exultant  voices  that  thrilled  the  deepest  soul 
of  Mark.  Triumph  was  there,  devotion  and  a  greater 
victory  than  the  world  understands.  There  rose  the 
purity  and  utter  glory  that  is  in  religion  and  love  of 
God.  Then  with  a  crescendo  of  final  victory  and 
purple  majesty,  the  music  ceased. 

Mark  was  standing,  fists  clenched  at  his  sides,  head 
high.  His  azure  eyes  looked  up,  up,  as  if  seeking  to 
hold  back  the  music.  So  for  a  moment  time  ceased, 
and  the  last  note  died  away. 

Time  began  again,  and  Mark  slowly  relaxed  his  pos¬ 
ture,  but  his  chin  stayed  high  and  the  new  look  of 
courage  remained  there  for  all  to  see,  making  his  face 
serene  and  triumphant.  He  walked  purposefully  but 
lightly  down  the  aisle.  He  had  to  trace  that  music. 
It  wasn’t  as  hard  as  he  had  anticipated.  While  the  soft 
carpeting  deadened  his  light  footfalls,  the  melodic  or¬ 
gan  again  revealed  its  presence  in  a  deep,  soft  hymn. 
Mark  traced  the  sound  to  its  source,  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  on  the  balcony  level.  He  arrived  at  the  door 
in  time  to  see  the  sun’s  last  rays  striking  lights  from 
the  dark  head  of  the  organist. 

She  was  alone,  seated  on  the  great  bench  like  a  little 
elf.  The  creamy  dress  she  wore  seemed  to  serve  as  a 
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background  for  her  whole  personality  and  face,  even 
to  the  deep  purple  eyes  that  stared  straight  into  the  de¬ 
parting  sun.  Mark’s  heart  turned  in  his  throat  when 
he  saw  this.  He  was  not  a  surgeon  at  this  great  city’s 
hospital  for  nothing.  The  girl  was  totally  blind.  There¬ 
fore,  she  could  not  have  seen  him  in  the  church  when 
she  started  to  play.  She  thought  herself  along  with 
her  communion. 

"Well,  if  that’s  the  way  she  wants  it,”  Mark  thought, 
"she  can  have  it  that  way.”  He  was  still  too  much  in 
the  power  of  the  song  he  had  heard  to  want  to  break 
her  reverie. 

As  quietly  as  he  had  come  he  turned  and  stole  out 
of  the  church  door  into  the  deepening  twilight.  This 
time  his  broad,  white-clad  shoulders  were  erect  and  set 
and  the  old  spring  was  in  his  stride. 

And  it  was  .the  sudden  realization  that  he  was  still 
wearing  his  operating  jacket  that  brought  back  the 
reason  for  his  former  hopelessness.  He  had  operated 
on  a  woman  this  afternoon — a  delicate  operation  on  her 
eye.  He  shuddered  as  he  remembered  the  sudden  lax¬ 
ness  of  the  body  under  his  hand:  death  had  entered  the 
great  hospital’s  operating  room  on  its  silken  feet. 

Even  the  thought  of  this  failure  didn’t  bring  the  old 
helplessness  he  had  felt  before  the  song  was  heard.  He 
remembered  with  a  sense  of  guilt  how  he  had  flung 
down  the  instruments  and  rushed  from  the  hospital. 
Luckily  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  near  misses  by 
careening  cars  that  had  been  his  before  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  church. 

When  he  walked  calmly  into  the  reception  room  of 
the  city  hospital  a  little  later,  Miss  Sedge,  at  the  switch¬ 
board,  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  surgeons  and 
nurses.  All  off  duty  and  all  talking  about  his  failure. 
Mark  was  by  them  and  through  the  door  before  they 
realized  he  was  in  the  room. 

’’Dr.  Lansing,”  breathed  Miss  Sidge,  ''I  didn’t 
know — ” 

All  the  men  and  women  shared  her  unspoken  thought. 
Dr.  Lansing  had  failed  before  and  always  the  same 
thing  happened.  Always  he  flung  himself  from  the 
hospital  and  disappeared  for  anywhere  from  a  week  to 
a  month  only  to  reappear  some  early  morning  on  the 
steps  of  the  great  hospital — hopelessly  intoxicated.  Al¬ 
ways  the  senior  surgeon  sobered  him  and  took  him 
back  on  the  staff  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  only 
drank  after  his  failure  cases.  Why  had  he  returned  so 
soon  and  why  sober?  They  didn’t  realize  what  failure 
was  to  a  man  as  delicately  balanced  as  this,  the  young¬ 
est  surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

Mark  resumed  his  way  of  life.  Operations  came  and 
went.  All  were  successes.  And  always  that  song  was 
running  through  his  head.  He  couldn’t  have  played 
the  tune  but  it  was  there  just  the  same.  When  he  was 
discouraged,  when  a  patient  was  on  the  brink,  the  mu¬ 
sic  was  there  to  help. 

Not  that  he  didn’t  go  back  to  the  girl  again,  for  he 


did.  Whenever  able  he  would  wander  to  the  church, 
just  to  sit  and  think  and  listen  to  her  play.  He  had 
even  met  her  one  day  in  the  railroad  station.  She  was 
hunting  for  track  10  and  he  had  found  it  for  her. 
Somehow  he  didn’t  want  to  meet  her  formally,  find  out 
her  address  or  even  her  name.  He  was  content  for  the 
time  merely  to  listen  to  her  music  and  to  see  her 
graceful  figure,  occasionally. 

One  day,  almost  a  full  year  after  his  first  experience 
in  the  church,  he  was  called  into  his  superior’s  office. 

"Doctor  Lansing,”  that  man  said,  "I  have  a  queer  re¬ 
quest  to  make  of  you.  I’ll  tell  you  bluntly.  I’ve  been 
watching  your  work  for  the  last  year  and  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  can  do  something  I  can’t  find  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do.” 

"Doctor,  I — ,”  Mark  started  to  reply. 

His  superior  held  up  his  hand.  "Wait.  Hear  me 
out,  Lansing;  I’m  a  good  surgeon,  I  know  that,  other¬ 
wise  I  wouldn’t  be  head  of  this  hospital.  I’ll  under¬ 
take  almost  anything.  Everything  but  this.  Three 
years  ago  my  only  daughter  was  struck  by  a  truck.  She 
has  been  totally  blind  ever  since.  She  has  been  ready 
for  an  operation  for  six  months  now,  but  I  can’t  do  it 
myself.  Doctor,  will  you  operate  on  my  daughter?” 

Mark  was  stunned.  Here  was  one  of  the  greatest 
surgeons  in  the  country  asking  Mark  to  operate  on  his 
own  daughter.  "Sir,  I’m  afraid  I — ” 

Again  the  older  doctor  interrupted.  "Wait  ’til  you’ve 
seen  her,  Lansing.  She’s  right  outside.”  The  doctor 
pushed  one  of  the  numerous  buttons  on  his  desk  and 
not  many  seconds  passed  before  the  door  opened. 

Mark  looked  up  and  saw  the  organist.  She  stood 
shyly  in  the  doorway  and  only  entered  when  her  father 
urged  her. 

Mark  was  speechless.  His  brain  rang  hollowly.  Was 
this  why  he  had  heard  that  music?  Was  it  in  his 
hands  to  cure  this  beautiful  girl  for  whom  he  cared 
clearly?  He  couldn’t  think. 

But  presently  he  was  walking  down  the  stairs  of  the 
hospital  and  his  superior,  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  Mark, 
was  thanking  him  for  accepting  the  job.  Mark  wanted 
to  cry  out  that  he  couldn’t  do  it.  He  couldn’t  touch 
her.  Then  he  was  alone  and  the  decision  had  been 
made  for  him.  He  was  to  operate  in  three  days. 

Mark  stood  outside  the  operating  room  of  the  busy 
hospital.  All  around  him  were  the  white  walls  and 
disinfectant  aroma  that  characterize  such  a  building. 
He  stood  looking  at  the  door.  He  could  see  in  his 
mind’s  eye  what  was  taking  place  inside.  All  would 
be  silent  but  for  the  whirr  of  the  fan.  The  girl  would 
be  lying  on  the  table.  Her  hands  lying  inert  at  her 
sides,  all  the  creative  energy  gone  out  of  them.  Mark 
shook.  He  let  his  eyes  drop  to  his  slender  hands.  The 
perspiration  started  out  on  his  brow  and  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  turn  and  race  down  the  hall.  Then 
the  operating  room  door  opened  and  the  nurse  stood 
there  waiting  for  him  to  enter. 
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Quite  suddenly  it  happened.  The  music  came.  From  Mark  walked  into  the  room.  Everything  was  clear, 
the  room  where  death  walked  so  often  came  the  beauti-  His  hands,  as  steady  as  a  rock.  The  soul  of  him  floated 
ful,  exultant  strains  of  the  song  of  songs  which  is  the  up  and  met  hers  and  there  was  confidence  in  her  smile, 
song  of  life.  **  *|  Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47. 
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"VO 


Here  are  the  verses  of  our  choice. 

We  worked  for  hours  to  find  for  you 

What  songs  would  please  the  careful  ear. 

We  think  these  are  your  very  best, 

Of  every  class  the  finest  voice, 

For  teachers  and  students,  too,  we  knew 
Would  all  enjoy  what’s  gathered  here: 

These  moidores  of  your  treasure  chest. 

The  Editors. 


“HAVE  FAITH;  CO  FORWARD’’ 

Graduates  of  ’47 — 

Think  bravely  of  that  name — 

Whose  record  will  be  a  shining  goal; 

Its  fame  will  be  the  same. 

Never  afraid  to  do  its  best 
To  give  our  school  a  claim 
On  what  we  know  is  right  in  life — 

Toward  this  we  set  our  aim! 

William  J.  Callahan,  ’47. 


MORNING  STEEPLECHASE 

I  go  to  bed 

With  thoughts  upraised 
On  learning  Physics  ....  zzzzz! 

I  sleep  till  Mother  calls 
"Dress  up,  be  quick!’’ 

I  dash  around 

Looking  for  garments  strayed 

And  hurriedly  smear 

A  rosy  mask  between  me  and  the  day. 


I  snatch  my  milk 

And  gulp  it  with  such  haste  that  Mother  frowns; 
And  out  of  breath 
I  dash  for  the  door. 

I  see  the  bus  and  run; 

I  join  the  gabbing,  crabbing  crowd, 

The  talk  of  teachers  that  we  blame  for  all; 

Tumble  out  upon  the  spot 

And  scramble  up  the  winding  stair 

With  all  the  other  eager,  hunting,  sniffing  hounds, 

Hot  on  the  scent 

Of  learning — 

That  elusive  fox. 

Mary  Gichun,  ’48. 


TREASURES 

I  have  a  little  knick-knack  shelf 
With  treasures  I  hold  dear, 

Tiny  dogs  and  elephants 
Arranged  upon  each  tier. 

A  China  vase  from  Grandma, 

A  souvenir  from  Rome, 

A  statuette  of  silver: 

Here  each  has  found  its  home. 

Every  object  in  its  place 
As  bright  as  it  can  be. 

And  though  they  have  no  value 
They  mean  so  much  to  me. 

Barbara  Connors,  ’48. 


REFRESHED 

Each  dawn  before  my  eyes  I  see 
A  shining  new  day  spread  for  me. 

The  morning  sun  has  washed  away 
All  traces  of  worn-out  yesterday. 

Janet  Strozzi,  ’47. 


THE  SLEIGH  TRAIL 

In  spring  the  trail  is  covered 
With  new  little  shoots  of  grass; 

In  summer  it  is  shaded 
With  cool  green  leaves,  alas! 

In  autumn  it  is  tinted 
With  bright  colors  all  aglow; 

But  in  winter  it  is  drifted 
With  lovely  glistening  snow. 

Geneveive  Crovo,  ’49. 
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THE  FOOL 

Walking  above  the  world  of  care 
I  saw  the  strangest  thing: 

A  fool  in  torn  and  motley  wear 
An  ermine  robe  on  a  tired  king. 

But  stranger  still,  I  saw 

What  I  had  never  thought  could  be — 

The  king  in  ermine  robes  was  Christ 
The  motley  fool  was  .  .  .  me. 

Janet  Johnson,  ’47. 


THE  WAY 

I  lived  to  the  tune  of  music  gay, 

I  walked  for  the  pleasure  of  each  day, 

Why  was  I  so  blind — 

Why  was  the  way  so  hard  to  find? 

My  philosophy:  "Live  for  today. 

Tomorrow  I  can  find  the  way.” 

Why  was  I  so  blind — 

Why  didn’t  I  see  the  way  the  Finger  signed? 

Now  I’m  glad  to  say 
He  humbled  me  and  had  His  Way. 

Now  my  eyes  see 

And  serve  the  Lord  Who  died  for  me. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47. 


HOME  GUARD  HEROES 

He  fought  in  the  war — on  Guadalcanal  and  lonely  plain 
He  fought  through  filth,  hunger  and  heat  and  death, 
And  we  had  the  nerve  to  complain. 

The  transportation — the  things  we  couldn’t  get 
The  rations,  and  the  shortages — all  we  did  was  fret 
While  he  fought  the  sun,  the  rain  and  jungle  sweat, 
And  we  had  the  nerve  to  complain. 

Mildred  Pepe,  ’47. 


PERSEVERANCE 

Beyond  horizons — farther  than  the  eye  can  see — 
Mountain  peaks  are  rising  against  the  setting  sun. 
Strewn,  straggling  paths  that  once  were  future  aims 
Now  trodden,  beaten  lanes  for  what  has  been. 

Once  pure,  then  gray,  then  black  of  night, 

On  the  vigil  goes  through  darkest  dawn, 

Through  fortitude  that  leaves  the  scar  of  battle — 

A  victory  is  gained,  and  many  fortunes  earned. 

Wings  are  light  that  soar  the  earth-bound  walls 
To  reach  the  heights  pursued  by  vast  determination  .  .  . 
And  proud  are  the  tutors  that  dwell  inside, 

For  knowledge  still  rules  the  kingdom  of  the  wise. 

Ruth  J.  Seminatore,  ’47. 


,  PARTING 

The  hall  was  all  a-glitter 
With  pupils  hustling  by, 

The  teachers  no  longer  bitter: 

It  was  time  to  say  goodbye. 

Matchless  was  the  laughter 
As  the  time  had  come  to  part. 

The  day  for  long  time  after 
Will  linger  in  each  heart. 

Partings  have  their  sorrows. 

Remembering  glad  days  here 
I’ll  never  forget  in  the  new  life 
The  old  school  friends  so  dear. 

Evelyn  Rice,  ’47. 


FLYING  WHEELS 

Roller-skating  is  great  fun, 

For  until  the  music’s  done 
Round  and  round  and  round  you  go, 
Humming  with  the  rhythm’s  flow. 

If  you  are  all  full  of  pep 

Then  you  do  the  Fourteenth  Step; 

If  you  find  that  that’s  too  hard, 

Then  you  will  do  the  Promenade. 

When  the  music  starts  to  slow 
Then  it’s  time  for  all  to  go. 

Dorothy  Ames,  ’47. 


OMENS 

When  the  ice  is  on  the  water  and  the  frost  is  on  the 
ground, 

That’s  just  a  little  warning  that  the  snow  will  soon  be 
’round. 

G.  McLaughlin,  ’46. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

As  forth  into  life’s  school  we  journey, 

With  memories  solemn  and  gay, 

Recalling  the  strong,  lasting  friendships 
That  brightened  each  hour  of  the  day. 

Wise  lessons  well  learned  in  the  classroom 
Will  aid  in  the  long  days  ahead: 

Problems  that  arise  in  the  future 
May  be  solved  by  wisdom  once  read. 

The  patience  and  faith  of  each  teacher 
Advanced  the  inquiring  mind 
Along  the  steep  pathway  to  wisdom — 

To  knowledge  that  each  sought  to  find. 

Shirley  Wikman,  ’47. 


THE  ORCHID 

Most  beautiful  of 

all  flowers  is  the  orchid, 

The  rare,  the  expensive  flower. 

Its  value  is  not  in  money, 

But  the  thought  it  signifies 
Is  the  desire  one  for  the  other. 

Its  petals  are  hearts. 

Its  beauty  lies  not  in  fragrance, 

But  in  its  blue-red  brilliance. 

The  orchid  brings  memories 
That  cannot  be 
Expressed  in  words. 

Of  all  flowers 
The  orchid  is 
Most  beautiful. 

Josephine  Lentini,  ’47. 


WHY? 

When  we  try  our  best, 

But  flunk  our  test; 

Or  study  all  night  long, 

And  still  get  our  lessons  wrong; 

Think:  if  this  keeps  up  till  it  gets  too  late, 
Then  how,  oh,  how,  can  we  graduate? 

Palma  Di  Lorenzo,  ’47. 


THE  CHEERLEADERS 

Dressed  in  their  uniforms  of  orange  and  black. 
Waiting  for  a  touchdown  their  cheers  to  unpack — 
The  whistle  is  blown  with  the  men  on  the  line, 

Our  home  team  is  gaining,  everything  is  fine! 

The  touchdown  is  scored,  the  crowd  is  hushed, 

Some  eager,  some  doubtful,  as  the  ball  is  rushed. 

The  cheerleaders  are  ready — their  voices  are  raised; 
Victory  is  sure  and  the  team  must  be  praised! 

Mary  W.  Sweeney,  ’47. 


ENCHANTED  NIGHT 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  leaves  at  night 
Washed  by  the  moon  in  silver  light? 

Or  shadows,  long  and  dark  and  still 
That  bind  the  river  and  the  hill? 

Like  clustered  bees  the  bright  stars  swarm 
In  silence  deep.  The  air  is  warm, 

And  leaves  drip  silver.  Each  still  tree 
Distills  enchantment  magically. 

Florence  Romano,  ’49. 


A  FRIENDLY  LETTER 

Friendships  almost  forgotten 
I  will  build  again  for  you. 

For  I  lead  where  you  can’t  follow 
Finding  old  friends  tried  and  true. 

Search  where  you  will  for  pleasure, 

You  may  find  it  without  end, 

But  what  would  you  want  that’s  better 
Than  a  "Letter  from  a  Friend.” 

Nancy  Reynolds,  ’49. 


DAY  DREAMS 

Roses  in  my  garden  forever  would  bloom, 
Stars  would  shine  both  morn  and  noon, 

There  would  never  be  a  gloomy  day, 

That  is — if  I  had  my  way. 

Birds  would  never  cease  to  sing, 

I’d  need  but  ask  and  I’d  have  everything, 

A  little  fantastic,  I  must  say, 

That  is — if  I  had  my  way. 

Charlina  Duran,  ’47. 


THE  ANCEL 

An  angel  I  knew  once 
With  shining,  graying  hair 
Was  thin,  and  slightly  bent, 

But  walked  with  such  an  air. 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  Heaven, 

Her  creases  even  grim, 

(The  years  were  not  too  kind) 

But  still  she  hummed  a  hymn. 

An  Angel  I  knew  once, 

With  beauty  that  was  rare, 

Is  helping  God  tonight 
And  watching  from  up  there. 

Rita  J.  Seminatore,  ’47. 
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HOME  TO  STAY 

The  long  years  of  waiting  are  now  to  cease. 

He’s  back  with  us  once  more; 

To  him  we  owe  that  hard-won  peace, 

The  peace  he  fought  to  restore. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Tonight  we  take  the  burdens  of  a  world 
Out  of  our  forebear’s  weary  arms, 

And  lightly  carrying  the  oppressing  pack 
Raise  lusty  voices  through  war’s  ending  calms. 


He’s  back  again  to  live  his  life, 

Through  peaceful  years  to  stay, 

The  same  honest  way  he  fought  in  strife — 

As,  pray  God,  never  more  he  may. 

Virginia  Foster,  ’47. 


COMING 

The  autumn  leaves  are  swiftly  falling, 

The  trees  are  almost  bare, 

Soon  winter  will  come  rushing  in 
Catching  us  unaware. 

The  screens  are  being  put  away, 

Snowflakes  soon  will  fall, 

We’ll  then  unpack  our  sleds  and  skis, 

With  hope  of  fun  for  all. 

Anne  Martin,  ’47. 


MEMORIES 

When  evening  shadows  fall 
And  stars  begin  to  shine, 

Many  a  mind  will  wander 
To  long  forgotten  times; 

Memories  of  younger  days, 

Of  woes,  and  smiles,  and  dreams, 

Will  comfort  many  a  lonely  heart 
Along  the  evening  years. 

M.  Norton,  ’48. 


A  FRIEND 

When  you  are  sad  and  lonely, 

With  nothing  left  to  do, 

You  wish  you  had  a  friend 
To  trust  and  comfort  you. 

Someone  equally  ready  to  share 
Your  dark  days  as  your  bright, 

Such  friends  are  not  too  often  found 
In  time  of  loneliness  and  fright. 

Ida  Tedesco,  ’47. 


FRUSTRATION 

When  you  ask  demurely,  "May  I  go  out?” 

And  add,  "I’ll  be  home  at  nine  or  thereabout.” 
The  same  old  question  you’re  sure  to  meet: 
Mother  says,  "Is  your  homework  complete?” 

Claire  Foley,  ’48. 


The  path  before  us  is  uncertain  and  long 
And  only  its  dreams  to  us  are  leased. 

Its  ways  are  weakness  and  temptation 
And  we  are  its  travelers,  frugal  of  peace. 

Go  we  forth  with  our  strongest  convictions 
Courageous,  the  youth  of  our  race, 

While  the  whole  world  looks  on  in  wonder 
At  the  steadiness  of  our  pace. 

Mae  E.  Robinson,  ’47. 


POSSESSOR 

As  I  looked  out  into  the  blueness, 

I  wondered  whence  it  came, 

And  I  felt  with  a  certain  sureness 

It  was  marked  with  the  Maker’s  Name. 


He  Who  rules  the  vast  blue  yonder, 

That  great,  wide,  spacious  deep 
(I  know  now  I  need  not  wonder) 

Has  my  life  within  His  keep. 

Helen  Georgeulakos,  ’47. 


HALLOWEEN 

Hallowe’en  is  a  night  of  sport. 

So  come  along  with  no  retort, 
Personalized  in  garb  and  mask, 

And  bring  a  smile,  that’s  all  we  ask. 


Gather  up  your  lanterns  bright, 

And  let’s  go  forth  into  the  night, 

Well  ring  doorbells,  (that’s  lots  of  fun), 
’Twill  make  folks  angry  and  then  we’ll  run. 


We’ll  bob  for  apples,  have  cider  and  candy, 

Sing  songs  of  refrain,  that’ll  be  dandy, 

Till  the  witching  hour  upon  us  falls, 

Then  we’ll  say  Good  Night,  Good  Night”  to  all. 

Lorraine  Clark,  ’47. 
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ACTIVITIES 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

This  year  of  1947  has  brought  many  improvements 
in  our  school  life.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
formation  of  a  Student  Council  having  regularly  elected 
officers  and  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each 
home  room  of  the  Senior  High,  the  heads  of  athletic 
teams  and  extra-curricula  activities.  The  Council  pur¬ 
poses  to  further  the  cause  of  democracy  by  continually 
applying  its  principles  to  the  Council’s  organization. 
New  clubs,  more  socials,  better  citizenship  in  school, 
better  school  spirit,  more  assemblies,  more  voice  in 
school  affairs,  and  similar  benefits  for  the  pupils  are  the 
aim  of  your  Student  Council.  All  these  services  are 
rendered  to  the  students,  and  only  small  dues  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  the  necessary  financial  obligations  of 
the  Council  in  return.  This  organization  is  for  your 
benefit,  therefore  give  it>  your  fullest  in  respect  and  co¬ 
operation. 


in  participating  in,  staging,  or  managing  amateur  the¬ 
atricals.  The  club  is  under  the  able  supervision  of 
Miss  Percy  and  its  president  is  Harry  Murphy  ’47. 
Anyone  interested  in  this  school  activity  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  club’s  meetings  which  are  announced  on 
the  daily  bulletin  as  they  occur. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  play  to  be  presented  by  the  senior  class  of  this 
year  was  entitled  "Green  Stockings.’’  This  comedy  was 
concerned  with  the  attempts  of  an  English  family  to 
marry  off  its  oldest  daughter.  With  the  invention  by 
that  daughter  of  an  admirer  and  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  claims  to  be  that  imagined  lover,  the  play  is 
fully  launched  toward  its  suspenseful  and  enjoyable 
end.  As  in  many  former  years,  Mr.  Howard  Seely 
directs  the  players. 

CAST 


Four  delegates  from  our  Student  Council,  Nancy  Rey¬ 
nolds,  ’49,  Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47,  John  Gonsalves,  ’47,  and 
William  Weafer,  ’48,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Blake,  a 
Student  Council  adviser,  went  to  Beverly,  Mass.,  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1946,  to  attend  a  convention  of  Student  Coun¬ 
cils.  At  this  meeting  the  delegates  took  part  in  many 
discussion  groups  as  has  been  reported  to  the  school  at 
large  in  an  open  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The 
group  arrived  at  Beverly  in  time  to  register  for  the 
day’s  activities,  attended  the  mass  gathering  where  many 
interesting  talks  were  given  by  such  as:  the  mayor  of 
Beverly,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Chairman  of  Student  Council  Advisers  of  Beverly.  Af¬ 
ter  some  hours  of  attendance  on  many  discussion  groups, 
the  gathering  was  entertained  by  musical  talent  of  Bev¬ 
erly  High. 


YEAR  BOOK 

Another  innovation  of  1947  is  the  first  year  book 
to  be  published  in  the  High  School.  This  book  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  graduating  students  a  per¬ 
manent  record  concerning  the  members  and  activities 
of  his  class.  The  year  book  staff  is  to  be  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  on  its  fine  work  in  the  difficult  task  of  assem¬ 
bling  and  editing  the  material  for  this  first  year  book. 
Under  its  editor,  Frank  Davis  ’47,  it  has  established  a 
precedent  which  we  all  hope  will  be  carried  on  by 
future  graduating  classes. 

DRAMA  CLUB 

The  Drama  Club,  newly  organized  this  year,  consists 
of  various  members  from  all  classes  who  are  interested 


Celia . 

Martin . 

Evelyn . 

Col.  Smith . 

Aunt  Ida . 

Phyllis . 

Madge . 

William  Farraday 

Raleigh . 

Admiral  Grice  . 

Steele . 

Bob  Tarver . 


.  .  .Mildred  Bradley 
.William  Callahan 

. Ruth  Clark 

. Frank  Davis 

Ann  Marie  Doherty 
.  .  .  .Barbara  Erwin 
.  .  .  .Virginia  Foster 
.  .  .  Richard  Johnson 

. Fred  Masse 

.  .  .  John  McCauley 

. Hugh  McKee 

. Donald  White 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  participation  and  interest  in  the  annual  public 
speaking  contest  was  excellent,  every  class  being  well 
represented.  Those  chosen  for  the  second  tryouts  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  14  were: 

Mildred  Bradley,  William  Callahan,  Patrica  Danforth, 
Paul  Deehan,  Edward  Deveney,  Ann  Marie  Doherty, 
Virginia  Foster,  Edward  Fuller,  Paul  Gonsalves,  Clayton 
Lacy,  Joan  Lynch,  Fred  Masse,  Elizabeth  O’Neil,  Nancy 
Reynolds,  Jeanne  Scalley,  Jane  Sharp,  Josephine  Shalzi, 
Ina  Walters,  Lorraine  Whitteraore,  and  George  Zimbel. 

The  four  boys  and  four  girls  whom  the  judges  deemed 
most  worthy  again  competed  for  top  honors  in  this  field 
of  endeavor  on  the  evening  of  March  14.  These  eight 
contestants  were:  Mildred  Bradley,  Elizabeth  O’Neil, 
William  Callahan,  Clayton  Lacy,  Virginia  Foster,  Jose¬ 
phine  Shalzi,  Paul  Deehan,  and  Paul  Gonsalves. 

The  results  of  this  final  contest  could  not  be  published 
in  this  issue  of  the  Reflector  as  they  were  not  known  at 
press  time. 
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HOME  NURSING  COURSES 

The  Home  Nursing  Course  which  has  been  of  so  much 
aid  and  interest  to  the  girls  of  the  school  in  past  years, 
was  again  offered  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Os- 
terberg. 

In  these  periods  the  girls  learned  the  rudiments  of 
first  aid  which  will  always  enable  them  to  face  with 
preparedness  and  skill  the  sudden  emergencies  or  con¬ 
valescences  coincidental  with. their  lives  as  home  build¬ 
ers. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Because  of  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
of  the  Senior  High  School  for  an  organization  to  increase 
interest  in  sports  and  to  make  more  money  to  carry  them 
on  successfully,  an  Athletic  Association  has  been  organ¬ 
ized.  The  Association  put  on  sale  to  the  student  activ¬ 
ities,  booklets  costing  the  very  low  price  of  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents  payable  in  monthly  installments.  Those 
purchasing  these  booklets  received  many  extra  compen¬ 
sations  for  their  participation.  Miss  Alice  Brady  is 
faculty  representative. 


PEPSI  COLA  SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 

As  last  year,  the  directors  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  again 
sponsored  a  scholarship  contest  among  the  senior  high 
schools  of  the  country.  Five  percent  of  the  senior  class 
from  the  college  and  technical  divisions  of  that  class 
were  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  of  their  classmates  to 
participate  in  this  contest  by  taking  two-hour  written 
examinations.  The  students  elected  to  take  this  years 
examinations  were:  Mildred  Bradley,  Charlotte  Finley, 
Joan  Spillsbury,  Carroll  Dolan,  Donald  White,  George 
Zimbel,  Richard  Vigneault,  and  Frank  Davis. 

Two  prize  winners  are  picked  by  the  judges  from  each 
state.  These  pupils  receive  full  tuition  for  four  years 
to  any  college  in  the  union,  providing,  of  course,  that 
they  are  able  to  pass  the  special  entrance  requirements 
of  that  college;  monthly  expenses  while  at  college;  and 
a  discount  of  three  cents  per  mile  for  two  trips  home 
during  each  college  year.  There  are  also  prizes  of  fifty 
dollars  for  honorable  mention. 


TRIPS  OF  THE  EDITORS 

By  way  of  furthering  the  high  school  student’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  publishing  and  printing  industries,  during 
Printers  and  Publishers  week,  your  editor  was  invited  to 
be  present  on  an  excursion  to  give  a  short  over-all  picture 
of  these  vital  industries. 

In  specially  charted  buses,  the  group  of  greater  Boston 
high-school  editors  visited  first  International  Printers 
Ink  Co.  in  Cambridge.  Here  we  were  shown  the  many 
colored,  paste  like  inks  used  for  printing  in  the  making. 

We  rode  from  there  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
offices  where  we  were  given  a  short  talk  by  the  managing 


editor,  and  where  we  were  shown  that  magnificent  piece 
of  glass  work,  the  maporium.  We  were  then  conducted 
on  a  tour  of  the  editorial  and  printing  rooms  of  the 
paper. 

The  group  was  then  driven  to  the  Hotel  Statler  to  be 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  Advertising  Club. 

After  lunch  we  visited  the  bindery  and  printing  offices 
of  Ginn  and  Company.  There  we  followed  a  book 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  development:  type  setting, 
plate  making,  printing,  trimming,  tinting,  sewing,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  preparation  .for  delivery. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATION  CONTEST 

The  Reflector  this  year  is  entered  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Globe  to  increase  interest  in 
high-school  publications.  Because  of  the  number  of 
pupils  and  type  of  magazine,  your  Reflector  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  major  fields. 


ASSEMBLIES 

In  addition  to  the  fine  musical  programs  which  have 
been  presented  throughout  the  year  by  the  orchestra  and 
band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kimball,  there  have 
been  three  excellent  assemblies  which  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  first  of  these  was  presented  November  eighth  in 
celebration  of  Armistice  Day. 

The  second  of  these  assemblies  was  the  singing  of  a 
Christmas  Cantata  by  the  members  of  the  music  classes. 
The  cantata  traced  the  story  of  the  Nativity  from  its 
origin.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  were  sung  were  old 
favorites  of  the  holiday  season  while  others  were  new  to 
the  ears  of  most.  These  were  delivered  very  clearly  and 
reverently.  Solos  by  some  of  the  music  students  were 
also  interwoven  into  the  cantata.  The  program  was 
enjoyed  by  all  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Holy  Season  of 
the  year. 

On  February  seventh  the  third  program,  that  of 
Lincoln’s  Day  commerated  the  138th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Emancipation. 


OPERETTA 

For  the  first  time  since  "Song  of  the  Danube”  was 
presented  in  May  of  1941,  the  High  School  will  again 
stage  an  operetta.  "Waltz  Dream”  by  Straus  will  be 
given  on  the  night  of  April  30  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Kimball. 

This  piece  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  a  princess 
of  a  mythical  kingdom  who  is  obligated  to  marry  a  man 
whom  she  does  not  love  in  preference  to  a  prince  of  her 
own  kingdom.  When  the  Prussian  to  whom  she  is  be¬ 
trothed  is  traveling  to  meet  her,  however,  he  falls  in 
love  with  an  American  also  traveling  in  the  country. 
These  complications  and  others  with  their  unraveling 
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carry  the  operetta  to  an  excellent  ending  which  will 
delight  all. 

CAST 


Macimilian.  .  .  . 
Prince  Rupert.  . 

Nike . 

Burtram  Budgett 
Lt.  Montshi .... 

Lothar  . 

Sigismund . 

Princess . 

Kay  Robinson .  . 
Princess  Matilda 

Louisa . 

Annerl . 

Fifi . 

Deaf  man . 

Deaf  man . 


. Harry  Murphy 

. Donald  Brock 

. Clayton  Lacy 

. Edward  Fuller 

. Carroll  Dolan 

. Richard  Chase 

. John  Shwab 

. Elaine  Treachis 

Marjorie  McDonough 
.  .  .  .Elizabeth  O’Neil 

. Barbara  Buote 

.  .  .  .  Patricia  Martini 

. Elizabeth  Edge 

.  .  .  .Edward  Sullivan 
.  .  .  .Donald  Cullivan 


THE  YEARBOOK 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1947  are  bringing  forth 
this,  the  first  yearbook  of  Woburn  High  School.  Such 
an  undertaking  involves  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and 
talent  on  the  part  of  the  yearbook  staff,  their  advisers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  class  chose  "Innitou”  as  an  appropriate  name  for 
the  yearbook  because  it  is  the  Indian  word  meaning 
"looking  glass”  which  refers  to  Lake  Innitou  or  Horn 
Pond  as  it  is  now  called.  It  seems  that  Lake  Innitou’s 
still  waters  reminded  the  Indians  of  a  looking  glass  and 
was  thus  named. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Yearbook  Staff  and 
their  positions: 

Editor-in-Chief  .  Frank  Davis 

Assistant  Editor-in-Chief .  Charlotte  Finley 

Literary  Editors . Mae  Robinson,  Edward  Sullivan 

Art  Editors . Jean  Marshall,  Dorothy  Doubleday 

Photography  Editors  .  .  George  Zimbel,  John  McCauley 
Business  Managers  ......  John  Martini,  Ann  Martin 

Treasurers . Jane  Miggos,  Josephine  Ientini 

Subscription  Editors . William  Callahan, 

Marjorie  Mallard 

Typists  .  .  Ann  Cagnina,  Joan  Byron,  Emma  DeMonico 

The  advisers  are  Miss  Margaret  Burke,  Miss  Lynch, 
Miss  Bascom,  Miss  Morton,  Miss  McCall,  Miss  O’Hara, 
and  Mr.  Blake. 

Mae  Robinson,  ’47. 


The  home  room 

winners  were: 

Seniors 

Room 

8 

Barbara  Erwin 

Room 

10 

Jeanne  Faucher 

Room 

14 

Dorothy  Doubleday 

Room 

15 

Paula  Clinton 

Room 

18 

Barbara  Buote 

Room 

20 

Helen  T.  Garvey 

Room 

22 

Richard  J.  Doherty 

Juniors 

Room 

2 

Margaret  Inniss 

Room 

4 

Marie  Donegan 

Room 

6 

Louise  Martin 

Room 

12 

John  Schench 

Room 

19 

Robert  Doyle 

Room 

21 

David  Hodges 

Room 

23 

Ann  Nicholson 

Sophomores 

Room 

9 

Evelyn  Burke 

Room 

16 

Elizabeth  Edge 

Room 

17 

Frank  Hassett 

Room 

24 

Shirley  Masse 

Room 

27 

Phyllis  O’Doherty 

Room 

28 

Barbara  Porter 

Room 

29 

Jean  Seminatore 

Room 

51 

Ruth  Swanson 

The  class  champions  and  their  alternates  were:  Sen¬ 
iors,  Jeanne  Faucher,  Alternate,  Dorothy  Doubleday; 
Juniors,  Marie  Donegan,  Alternate,  David  Hodges; 
Sophomores,  Phyllis  O’Doherty,  Alternate,  Shirley 
Masse. 

These  spellers  will  compete  with  other  greater  Boston 
High  School  students  in  the  annual  Spelling  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald. 


BAND 

Mr.,  Kimball,  who  returned  to  his  teaching  position 
last  year,  has  directed  the  band  again  this  year.  The 
band  played  at  all  the  home  football  games  and  some 
out-of-town  ones.  Mr.  Kimball  and  the  members  of 
the  band  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  this  year.  During  the  year  the  band 
marched  in  the  November  11th  parade  and  the  Me¬ 
morial  Day  parade. 


SPELLING  BEE 

On  January  24,  all  the  members  of  the  High  School 
participated  in  the  annual  Spelling  Bee.  The  students 
were  divided  into  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes. 
Individual  home-room  winners  of  each  class  competed 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  the  following  Wednesday  for  class 
championship. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  is  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball.  Our  high  school  orchestra  has  been  excellent  this 
year  as  testified  to  by  invitations  received  for  them  to 
play  at  the  Herald  Spelling  Bee  in  Boston  and  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Woburn.  The  group  has  also  been 
invited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Woburn  Rotary  Club  as 
guests  of  honor. 
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SENIOR  DANCE 

The  annual  Senior  Dance,  held  in  December  at  the 
High  School  Auditorium  just  before  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  was  a  social  and  financial  success. 

The  music  supplied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  a  local  band 
leader,  was  enjoyed  by  all  those  in  attendance.  The 
hall  was  decorated  in  the  red  and  green  paper  wreaths 
and  streamers  and  the  walls  garnished  with  caricatures 
of  the  Axis  and  "just  plain  people.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EDITORS’  CLUB 

On  February  21,  1947,  the  editors  and  assistant  edi¬ 
tors  of  high  school  papers  in  Greater  Boston  had  a  "get- 
together”  in  the  Colonial  Room  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Boston. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
former  first  lady,  and  Paul  Hasluck,  one  of  the  young¬ 


est  delegates  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

We  were  addressed  as  journalists  and  during  each 
speech  we  were  required  to  take  notes  on  each  subject. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  gave  us  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
this  branch  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  chief  duty  now 
is  to  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  written  which  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  fifty-five  nations  that  belong  to  the  U.  N. 
This  was  explained  in  detail  to  the  group. 

Mr.  Hasluck,  who  is  forty-two  years  of  age,  went  into 
further  discussion  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  answered 
questions  which  many  of  the  girls  and  boys  presented. 

It  was  all  very  interesting.  At  the  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  everyone  received  a  United  Nations  Handbook 
which  explains  in  detail  how  this  organization  was 
formed. 

Elaine  Foley,  ’47, 
Assistant  Editor. 
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REFLECTIONS 


REFLECTIONS 

The  Reflector  this  year  introduces  a  new  column.  Our 
ubiquitous  reporters  have  covered  the  corridors  of  the 
Senior  High  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  chemistry 
lab  to  the  farthest  outposts  of  the  shops,  from  the  gym 
to  the  third  floor  and  back.  They  have  interviewed  by 
chance  and  by  design.  They  have  attempted  to  un¬ 
cover  the  answers  to  some  of  the  topics  currently  dis¬ 
cussed  most  eagerly  by  students. 

We  wish  we  could  have  reached  more  of  you  but 
space  necessarily  confines  our  answers  to  a  sampling. 
We  hope  that  everyone  will  enjoy  it,  and  that  it  will 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine. 

The  Editors. 


IN  YOUR  OPINION  WHY  DO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GIRLS  PREFER  OLDER  MEN? 

Dotti  Doubleday,  ’47 

"I  like  older  men  because  they  are  definitely  more 
understanding,  less  awkward,  and  less  unassuming. 
They’re  quieter — more  intelligent — more  worldly,  and 
have  better  techniques.  Also,  they  tend  to  show  more 
appreciation  of  the  better  things  in  life,  and — I  could 
go  on  for  hours!” 

(Ed.  note:  We  get  the  point.) 

Carroll  Dolan,  ’47 
"I  didn’t  know  they  did.” 

Mary  Waldron,  ’47 

"They’re  more  intelligent  to  talk  to.  High  school 
boys  are  much  sillier.” 

George  Zimbel,  ’47 

"Going  out  with  older  fellows  seems  to  give  high 
schools  girls’  ego  a  boost,  although  in  my  opinion,  most 
of  them  are  not  mature  enough  to  give  older  girls  'any 
competition.  An  older  fellow  may  take  younger  girls 
out,  but  for  serious  dates,  he  always  takes  out  someone 
more  his  own  age.  Don’t  get  me  wrong — there  are 
some  very  mature  girls  in  W.  H.  S. — there  are  even 
cases  of  compatible  couples  in  which  the  girl  is  older. 
It  all  depends  on  the  individual.” 

Barbara  Buote,  ’47 

”1  don’t  know.  I  don’t,  particularly.” 

Ruth  Odom,  ’47 

(a)  they  appreciate  a  woman  and  act  accordingly. 

(b)  they  can  carry  on  conversations  minus  giggles 
and  guffaws. 

(c)  they’re  more  particular  about  their  own  appear¬ 
ances,  and  more  appreciative  of  how  their  date  looks. 


(d)  they’re  masculine  and  know  how  to  make  a 
woman  feel  feminine.” 

Edward  Devaney,  ’47 

"Girls  think  older  men  have  been  around  and  can 
show  them  a  better  time.” 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  OF  THE 
RECENTLY  FORMED  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION? 

Frank  Hassett,  ’49 

"I  think  it’s  great!  It  not  only  arouses  school  spirit 
and  builds  up  the  morale  of  the  students,  but  it  also  is  a 
good  money-saver  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  get 
around.” 

Nancy  Reynolds,  ’49 

"Not  that  I  want  to  seem  stingy,  but,  honestly,  our 
book  costs  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  those  of  other 
schools  and  that’s  not  to  be  scoffed  at.” 

Paul  Gonsalves,  ’49 

"The  Athletic  Association  is  a  swell  organization  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  to  build  up  school  spirit,  a  quality  sadly 
lacking  in  our  school.  And  just  think  of  the  hard- 
earned  money  you  save!” 


WHICH  DO  YOU  PREFER— MEN  OR 
WOMEN  TEACHERS? 

Dick  Vigneault,  ’47 

"I  prefer  men  but  it  really  depends  on  the  course. 
From  past  experience,  I  know  we’ve  advanced  farther 
with  men  than  with  women,  and  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student  have  been  different,  too.” 

Lorraine  Whittemore,  ’49 

"I,  myself,  prefer  women  teachers  because  they  seem 
to  take  more  interest  in  each  individual  pupil,  but  the 
men  are  so  fascinating!” 

Roy  Downey,  ’47 

"I  prefer  men — you  can  talk  to  them  better.” 

(Ed.  note:  He  further  clarified,  "Man  to  man,  that 
is.  ) 

Patricia  Russell,  ’49 

"I  prefer  young  women  teachers,  confidentially,  ’cause 
they’re  so  thoughtful  in  giving  out  homework.” 

(Looks  like  you  "oldsters”  over  twenty  had  better 
take  up  your  knittin’. ) 

Edward  Doherty,  ’48 

"I  prefer  men  teachers  for  they  seem  a  little  more 
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human  and  do  not  have  a  strictly  teacher-to-pupil  re¬ 
lationship.  They  have  a  better  sense  of  humor  and 
are  more  relaxed  while  teaching.  Women,  on  the  other 

vxat 'tv'wc,  -ca  — 


ter.” 

Elaine  Foley,  ’47 


"Men  teachers  rate  first  with  me,  with  exceptions,  of 
course.  They  seem  to  understand  us  better  and  I  think 
they’re  easier,  although  you  somehow  seem  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.” 

William  Flynn,  ’49 

"Men  teachers  are  okay,  but  women  teachers  are 
really  good.” 

Patti  Craft,  ’47 

"Men!  They’re  much  more  interesting,  and  usually 
have  their  own  system  of  teaching  which  is  never  in¬ 
veterate.” 

(Ed.  note:  Can  this  be  our  Patti  talking?) 


WHAT  ANNOYS  YOU  MOST  CONCERNING 
THE  OPPOSITE  SEX? 

Mr.  O’Donnell — (Room  9) 

"Speaking  in  regard  to  the  girls  in  this  school,  I  don’t 
think  there’s  a  thing  wrong  with  them!  They’re  nor¬ 
mal  American  teen-agers,  and  I  like  them  all!” 

Virginia  Foster,  ’47 

"Boys  look  awfully  funny  right  after  a  haircut.” 
(Ed.  note:  Virginia  would  prefer  men  with  long 
bobs? ) 

Claire  Harrington,  ’48 

When  you  are  dressed  to  kill  for  them,  they  don’t 


even  look  at  you,  but  when  you  know  you  look  like  a 
’washed-out,  old  rag,’  they  think  you’re  beautiful.” 

Richard  Paul  Miliano,  ’47 

"In  the  first  place,  girls  are  too  fickle.  Also,  they’re 
too  expectant  of  the  world  in  general.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  females  are  all  right  in  a  crowd — except  one 
particular  one!” 

(Ed.  note:  Who  can  he  mean?) 

Barbara  Ellis,  ’48 

"The  high  school  boys  would  make  a  bigger  hit  with 
the  girls  if  they  pressed  their  pants  at  least  once  a  week 
and  wore  a  different  tie*once  in  a  while.” 

Billie  Callahan,  ’47 

"On  the  whole,  they’re  all  right,  but  they  expect  too 
much  of  a  man.” 

Jean  Johnson,  ’47 

"The  boys  at  W.  H.  S.  are  mostly  very  silly.  At 
dances,  they  sit  on  the  sidelines,  and  are  too  bashful  to 
get  up  and  ask  a  girl  to  dance.  When  you  talk  to  them, 
they  blush  and  fall  all  over  themselves.  They  can’t  be 
that  shy!” 

Elin  Christenson,  ’48 

S'' 

"Boys  are  so  moody.  You  can  never  tell  what  they’re 
going  to  be  like  from  one  day  to  another.  On  a  date 
they  either  rough-house  and  laugh  all  night  or  else  get 
so  serious  you  get  worried.” 

John  Shwab,  ’47 

"I  like  everything  about  all  girls.” 

(Ed.  note:  Is  John  just  being  tactful?) 

Jackie  McCauley,  ’47 

"In  the  first  place,  girls  are,  slowly  but  surely,  com¬ 
ing  over  to  our  sex  in  regard  to  clothing — and  second¬ 
ly,  they  consider  a  person  small-time  unless  he  takes 
them  to  the  Waldorf  every  Friday  night.  But  I  like 
them!” 

Jeanne  Faucher,  ’47 

"I  don’t  like  insincerity.  Boys  who  say  one  thing, 
mean  another,  and  end  up  doing  some  things  entirely 
different.  If  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

Elizabeth  O'Neil,  ’49 

"I  think  ’our  boys’  are  pretty  nice  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  those  lads  who  say  'I  love  you’  one  day, 
and  the  next,  don’t  seem  to  know  you’re  living!” 

Paul  Gonsalves,  ’49 

"Girls  are  the  reason  why  most  boys  come  to  school, 
so  I  guess  I  don’t  find  anything  wrong  with  them.” 

(Ed.  note:  This  is  certainly  enlightening — I  always 
thought  it  was  an  avid  desire  for  education! ) 
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SPORTS 

FOOTBALL 

The  Woburn  High  School  football  team  did  not 
have  an  impressive  record  on  the  gridiron  this  year. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Paul  Dorrington, 
former  All-American  center  from  Holy  Cross,  was  not 
appointed  head  coach  until  less  than  a  month  before 
the  first  game.  Walter  White,  outstanding  quarter¬ 
back  at  Colgate,  was  appointed  backfield  coach  by  Coach 
Dorrington. 

The  boys,  with  their  hard  working  coaches,  deserve 
much  credit.  They  practiced  hard  all  year  and  played 
hard  during  every  game,  but  injuries  and  bad  luck 
plagued  them  from  the  outset.  In  their  first  scrim¬ 
mage  with  Arlington,  they  lost  the  services  of  John  Cag- 
nina,  a  stellar  guard,  who  seriously  injured  his  knee. 
Co-captain  Ray  Walsh,  varsity  tackle  for  two  years, 
joined  the  Marines  so  this  left  a  big  gap  to  be  filled. 
James  Mennelly,  sparkplug  of  the  Woburn  line,  played 
guard  until  a  broken  ankle  before  the  Stoneham  game 
sidelined  him  for  the  season.  (He  was  later  awarded 
the  Shamrock  Trophy  in  recognition  of  his  fine  play¬ 
ing.) 

Pulling  Woburn  out  of  many  tight  holes  was  the  su¬ 
perb  kicking  of  Joseph  Rafferty  and  Bob  Garvey.  Both 
these  boys  did  some  powerful  line  plunging  from  the 
fullback  spot  and  they  picked  up  continual  yardage 
all  year  long.  Tackle  Ed  Sullivan  and  guard  Bob 
Finethy  played  outstanding  games  in  the  line  all  season. 

Several  long  hard  scrimmages  were  played  with  Howe 
High,  Billerica,  St.  John’s  Prep,  Danvers,  Salem,  Ar¬ 
lington  (twice),  and  Medford.  Though  some  of  the 
boys  did  not  understand  the  reasons  for  these  scrim¬ 
mages,  they  realized  before  the  season  was  over  that 
they  would  have  been  lost  without  the  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  and  lessons  they  learned. 

GAMES 

Woburn  lost  its  opening  game  at  Dedham,  21  to  0. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  Woburn  was  not  ready 
for  this  game  although  most  of  Dedham’s  gains  were 
made  through  the  air. 

Woburn  bounced  back  the  next  week  and  trounced 
Johnson  High,  21  to  0.  Captain  John  Fields  scored 
two  touchdowns  on  his  fast  tricky  running.  The  other 
touchdown  was  scored  by  end  "Red”  Foley  when  he 
grabbed  a  fast  pass  over  the  middle  of  the  line.  Two 
other  points  were  annexed  when  tackle  Dick  Irons 
crashed  into  the  opponent’s  backfield  and  tackled  a 
Johnson  High  back  behind  his  goal  for  a  safety. 

We  then  traveled  to  Marlboro  and  lost,  12  to  0.  This 
was  a  better  played  game  than  the  score  indicates  and 
Marlboro  won  on  lucky  breaks. 

On  the  following  Saturday  we  scored  two  quick  scores 


against  Wakefield,  only  to  have  our  opponents  come 
roaring  back  and  to  beat  us,  19  to  12.  The  scoring 
for  Woburn  was  done  by  end  "Slug”  Dolan,  who 
snagged  a  pass  in  Wakefield's  end  zone  and  by  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Fields  who  swept  around  end. 

We  then  traveled  to  Reading  and  lost,  12  to  0.  This 
was  a  very  poorly  played  game  and  the  Tanners  seepaed 
unable  to  get  started. 

On  the  following  Saturday  we  played  our  best  game 
of  the  year  against  highly  favored  Watertown.  Wo¬ 
burn’s  first  play  of  the  game  was  a  long  pass  to  quarter¬ 
back  Eddie  Devaney,  who  caught  the  pass  over  his 
shoulder  and  then  was  tackled  on  the  four-yard  line. 
Bob  Schenk  then  scored  for  Woburn  around  end.  End 
Pete  O’Brien  caught  a  long  pass  and  outran  the  last 
Watertown  defender  to  score  the  next  touchdown.  The 
all-important  points  after  were  kicked  by  center  "Gus” 
Borgeson,  but  one  was  annulled  because  of  a  holding 
penalty,  and  Watertown  came  off  the  field  with  their 
hearts  in  their  mouths  and  a  14  to  13  victory. 

We  defeated  Stoneham  the  following  week,  7  to  6, 
in  one  of  our  sloppiest  games  of  the  season.  Captain 
John  Fields  caught  a  short  pass  in  the  flat,  and  outran 
and  outdodged  the  remaining  Stoneham  defenders  for 
the  touchdown.  Center  "Gus”  Borgeson  kicked  the 
winning  point. 

We  then  traveled  to  Revere  for  a  night  game  and 
lost,  25  to  0. 

Fitchburg  visited  us  on  the  following  Saturday  and 
emerged  with  a  20  to  6  victory.  Woburn’s  only  score 
came  when  a  beautifully  executed  screen  pass  from  punt 
formation  caught  the  Fitchburg  defenders  flatfooted  and 
Captain  John  Fields  raced  down  the  field  behind  some 
excellent  blocking  to  score. 

In  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  game  we  were  over¬ 
powered  by  Winchester,  26  to  0,  in  a  gruelling,  hard- 
fought  game. 

End  "Red”  Foley  and  back  Bob  Garvey  were  awarded 
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trophies  for  being  the  outstanding  Woburn  players  of 
that  game. 

James  Mennelly  was  elected  captain  of  next  year’s 
team. 

The  following  boys  received  letters:  Centers,  David 
McKee,  Albert  Borgeson;  guards,  Robert  Finethy,  James 
Mennelly,  Edward  Doherty,  James  Murphy,  Michael 
Luise;  tackles,  Richard  Irons,  Edward  Sullivan,  William 
Hiemlich;  ends,  Carroll  Dolan,  Charles  Foley,  Peter 
O’Brien,  Gene  Vasapoli;  backs,  Captain  John  Fields,  An¬ 
thony  Nardone,  Robert  Garvey,  Joseph  Rafferty,  John 
Lisacki,  Edward  Devaney. 

Carroll  Dolan,  ’47. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

This  year  the  cross  country  team  was  very  successful. 
The  Harriers  ran  seven  dual  meets,  having  won  six  and 
lost  only  one  to  the  State  Champion,  Beverly  High, 
with  the  score  of  twenty  to  forty. 

On  November  4,  the  Harriers  ran  at  the  Belmont 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Meet  and  came  out  in  third  spot. 
The  two  teams  preceding  Woburn  were  Beverly  and 
Melrose. 

On  November  9,  at  Franklin  Park,  Boston,  the  Har¬ 
riers  were  one  of  the  twenty  teams  competing  in  the 
gala  state  meet.  With  the  help  of  our  three  top  run¬ 
ners,  Bob  Cannon,  Dick  and  Bob  Fowle,  we  took  fourth 
place  in  the  exciting  meet.  They  were  among  the  first 
seven  to  come  in!  !  ! 

The  cross  country  team  has  truly  been  a  credit  to  our 


school.  Here’s  hoping  that  the  Harriers  do  as  well 
next  year. 

The  team  will  lose  only  one  teammate,  Captain  George 
McGondel,  who  is  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of 
’47.  Coach  McGovern  is  confident  that  he  will  have  a 
large  number  of  new  boys  to  participate  in  making  next 
year’s  team  even  more  successful  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Then,  of  course,  we  still  have  our  Big  Three, 
Bob  Cannon,  who  was  elected  Captain  for  1947,  and 
Dick  and  Bob  Fowle,  the  sophomore  twins. 

The  boys  who  helped  make  their  team  such  a  success 
are  the  following:  Captain  George  McGondel,  senior; 
Robert  Cannon,  junior;  Clayton  Lacy,  junior;  Roy  Craft, 
sophomore;  Robert  and  Richard  Fowle,  sophomores; 
Lawrence  Gilgun,  sophomore;  Angelo  Koniares,  sopho¬ 
more;  John  Koniares,  sophomore;  Joseph  McDonough, 
sophomore;  Tony  Mentas,  sophomore;  Coach,  John  Mc¬ 
Govern. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GAMES 
October  4  at  Woburn 

Woburn  21 — Winchester  37 
October  7  at  Woburn 

Woburn  18 — Everett  Trade  41 
October  10  at  Concord 

Woburn  26 — Concord  29 
October  16  at  Beverly 

Woburn  40 — Beverly  20 
October  22  at  Woburn 

Woburn  24 — Melrose  32 
October  28  at  Belmont 

Woburn  25 — Belmont 

November  4  at  Belmont  Eastern  Massachusetts  League 
Meet  at  Woburn 
Woburn  finished  3rd 
November  7  at  Woburn 

Woburn  16 — Revere  52 

November  9  at  Franklin  Park,  Boston,  State  Meet 
Woburn  finished  4th 
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SPORTS  NIGHT 

On  December  7,  1946,  a  "Sports  Night”  banquet  was 
held  at  the  American  Legion  Hall  for  the  members  of 
the  football  and  cross  country  teams,  the  high  school 
band,  the  drum  majorettes,  the  cheer  leaders,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Student  Council,  and  two  representatives  of 
the  Reflector. 

Many  sport  dignitaries  were  present:  Walter  Sheri¬ 
dan,  outstanding  player  of  Holy  Cross,  who  was  awarded 
the  "Eddie  O’Melia”  trophy  this  year;  Dr.  John  Doherty, 
a  national  runner  in  the  1920’s;  Elmer  Caswell,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  George  A.  Campbell  Post;  Paul  Dorring- 
ton,  football  coach;  Walter  White,  assistant  football 
coach;  John  McGovern,  cross  country  coach;  Dr.  Daniel 
Joyce,  physician  for  the  football  team;  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  Duvall,  Post  chaplain;  J.  Frank  Hassett,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools;  Leo  McKinnon,  principal  of  Wo¬ 
burn  Junior  High  School;  John  R.  McLaughlin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  School  Committee;  James  D.  Haggerty,  Jr., 
sports  editor  of  the  Woburn  Times;  Edson  L.  Kimball, 
high  school  band  director;  Wilfred  A.  Walsh,  former 
faculty  manager;  and  Everett  La  France,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Student  Council. 

A  big  note  in  the  evening’s  happenings  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  captaincy  of  both  the  football  and 
the  cross  country  teams:  namely,!  James  Mennelly  for 
football,  and  Bobby  Cannon  for  cross  country. 

Following  the  banquet,  movies  were  shown.  This 
spring  another  banquet  will  be  held  for  the  baseball, 
basketball,  and  track  teams. 

Marie  Doherty,  '47, 

Sports  Editor. 


BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  team  was  composed  mainly  of  vet¬ 
erans  from  last  year’s  squad.  The  mainstay  in  the  back- 
court  was  diminutive  Roy  Downey,  a  guard  with  much 
experience  and  a  clever  ball  handler.  At  left  guard  was 
Bob  Garvey,  who  played  a  rugged,  steady  type  of  ball 
game.  Peter  O’Brien,  heralded  among  the  best  school¬ 
boy  players,  played  at  left  forward  and  he  really  racked 
up  points  with  his  sharpshooting.  He  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  ease  on  the  court  and  a  real  crowd  pleaser. 
Eddie  Sullivan  was  stationed  at  center  and  improved  so 
greatly  with  every  game  that  by  the  end  of  the  season 
he  was  burning  up  the  local  courts  with  his  sensational 
playing.  Billy  McCarthy,  John  Shwab,  and  Bob  Schenk 
added  depth  to  the  forward  line  and  gave  the  team  that 
needed  boost  and  scoring  punch.  Shwab  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Somerville  High,  where  he  played  for  the 
high  school  team.  McCarthy  and  Schenk  are  both 
veterans  from  last  year’s  squad  and  played  a  steady, 
dependable  type  of  game.  What  these  two  boys  lacked 
in  height  was  more  than  made  up  by  their  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  hard  playing. 

Our  team  has  a  fine  record  of  nine  wins  and  six  de¬ 


feats.  After  a  discouraging  start  in  which  it  lost 
five  of  its  first  seven  games,  the  team  showed  its  true 
mettle  and  fighting  spirit  by  battling  uphill  to  win  its 
next  five  games.  Its  win  streak  was  then  broken  by  a 
powerful  Malden  Catholic  team  in  the  Boston  Gardens. 
Our  team  then  won  its  next  game. 

In  its  opening  game  our  team  topped  Stoneham,  32 
to  30.  It  then  dropped  its  next  four  games  to  Cathe¬ 
dral  High,  Northbridge,  Winthrop,  and  Watertown. 
We  trounced  Saugus,  51  to  24,  and  then  lost  to  Win¬ 
throp,  28  to  24.  The  team  then  broke  into  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  win  streak,  of  five  games  by  defeat¬ 
ing  Saugus,  50  to  30;  Franklin,  44  to  18;  and  Water- 
town,  39  to  19.  After  losing  to  Malden  Catholic, 
34  to  24;  they  beat  Watertown,  39  to  19;  Wakefield, 
70  to  31;  Winchester,  40  to  34. 

In  its  first  game  with  their  arch-rival  Winchester, 
played  at  Winchester  gym,  our  team  came  out  on  top 
of  a  40  to  34  score  in  a  close,  hardfought  game. 

Carroll  Dolan,  ’47. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

HIGH  SCHOOL— ALUMNAE  BASKETBALL  GAME 

The  annual  get-together  of  the  Alumnae  and  high 
school  girls’  basketball  teams  was  held  Friday,  December 
31,  at  7:30  o’clock  in  the  high  school  gymnasium. 

The  Alumnae  was  represented  by  two  teams:  the 
1946  team,  captained  by  Mary  Rogers,  and  a  1945  team, 
captained  by  Kay  Kilbride.  These  teams  played  the 
high  school  first  and  second  teams  respectively. 

Both  games  were  spirited  affairs.  The  high  school 
first  team  was  pushed  to  the  limit  but  finally  emerged 
victorious  when  they  scored  five  quick  points  in  the 
final  period  of  the  game.  The  Rogers-Peary-O’Donnell 
combination  of  the  ’46  Alumnae  team  worked  in  their 
usual  synchronized  manner  and  kept  the  high  school 
players  on  their  toes  every  minute. 

Jean  Morgan  was  the  "spark  plug”  of  the  high  school 
team,  while  Julia  Petrillo  and  Mary  Sweeney  gave  her 
plenty  of  support  in  the  scoring.  The  expert  work  of 
the  guards  was  responsible  for  the  "bottling  up”  of  the 
Alumnae  forwards,  thereby  keeping  the  high  school 
team  in  the  winning  column. 

The  second  team  gave  the  '45  Alumnae  team  a  battle 
for  the  first  half  of  their  game,  but  weakened  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  last  half,  thereby  giving  the  Alumnae  team 
an  opportunity  to  roll  up  a  score. 

Evelyn  Rice  was  high  scorer  for  the  high  school  sec¬ 
ond  team.  Lillian  Capozzola  of  the  Alumnae  was  in 
exceptionally  fine  form  and  parlance  of  the  day,  gave 
the  high  school  seconds  a  "bad  time.” 

Miss  Feeney  was  assisted  in  serving  refreshments  to 
all  of  the  basketball  participants  by  the  Misses  Margaret 
and  Catherine  Burke  and  Mrs.  James  Brennan. 

This  event  is  eagerly  anticipated  each  year  as  it  as¬ 
sures  an  interesting  contest  for  the  spectators  and  also 
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provides  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  old  friend¬ 
ships  among  the  players. 

Margaret  McGowan,  ’48. 


GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Friday,  December  12 

Senior  High  vs.  Alumnae 

Tuesday,  January  28 

Malden  at  Woburn 

Friday,  January  31 

Melrose  at  Melrose 
Friday,  February  14 

Wilmington  at  Woburn 
Tuesday,  February  18 

Somerville  at  Somerville 
Thursday,  February  24 
Reading  at  Woburn 
Open  date 

St.  Clement’s  at  Woburn 


GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

WOBURN  HIGH— FIRST  TEAM 
R.  F.,  Mary  Sweeney,  Captain;  Alice  O’Melia;  L.  F., 
Julia  Petrillo;  C.  F.,  Jean  Morgan,  Mary  Lou  O’Doherty; 
R.  G.,  Josephine  Plunkett,  Dorothy  Ames;  L.  G.,  Mary 
McLellan;  C.  G.,  Eleanor  Martini,  Ruth  Marshall. 

SECOND  TEAM 

R.  F.,  Evelyn  Rice;  L.  F.,  Jean  Johnson,  Cecelia 
Cennerazzo;  C.  F.,  Mary  Gichun,  Nancy  Reynolds;  R. 
G.,  Evelyn  O’Neill,  Marie  Caplis,  Jean  Whittie;  L.  G., 
Shirley  Masse,  June  Depper;  C.  G.,  Patricia  Martini, 
Patricia  Knowles. 

1946  ALUMNAE  TEAM 
R.  F.,  Lorraine  Perry;  L.  F.,  Mary  Rogers;  C.  F.,  Kay 
O’Donnell;  R.  G.,  Jean  Reardon;  L.  G.,  Mary  Mulrenan; 
C.  G.,  Anna  May  Franson. 

1945'  ALUMNAE  TEAM 
R.  F.,  Lillian  Capazzola;  L.  F.,  Kay  Kilbride;  C.  F., 
Edna  White;  R.  G.,  Margie  McKee;  L.  G.,  Phyllis  Fag- 
ner;  C.  G.,  Anna  May  Franson. 

SCORES 

Woburn  High  First  Team  23,  1946  Alumnae  18 
Woburn  High  Second  Team  10,  1945  Alumnae  26 
Referee,  H.  Nolan. 

Scorer,  L.  Brogna. 

Umpire,  A.  Murray. 


BASEBALL,  1947 

Baseball  practice  began  in  the  middle  of  March.  A 
good-sized  nucleus  of  boys  returned  from  last  year’s 
squad,  and  this  assured  the  success  of  the  team.  The 
veterans  available,  who  saw  plenty  of  action  last  year, 
are  as  follows:  catcher,  Edward  Devaney;  pitchers,  John 
Fields,  James  Leanos;  infielders,  John  Martini,  Robert 
Garvey,  Thomas  McDonough,  Joseph  Procopio;  out¬ 
fielder,  William  Weafer. 


M.  McGowan,  ’48. 
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ALUMNI 


ALUMNI  SERVING  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

1946 

ARMY 

Richard  Brown,  William  Burns,  John  Carrns,  Daniel 
Cirone,  Robert  Connolly,  Frederick  Corduck,  Charles 
Douvris,  Norman  Fenton,  Harold  Finethy,  John  Gib¬ 
bons,  Joseph  Giffune,  Robert  Horton,  Joseph  McEl- 
hiney,  Bernard  McLaughlin,  Robert  Norton,  James 
Pereira,  Alvan  Sandgren,  John  Torrice. 

ARMY  AIR  CORPS 
Niles  Blackburn. 

NAVY 

Robert  Berquist,  Robert  Butler,  James  Carney,  Rob¬ 
ert  De  Salvo,  Edward  Dobbins,  Edward  Doherty,  Rob¬ 
ert  Durland,  John  Finnegan,  James  Foley,  George  Love, 
Joseph  Morelli,  Frederick  Pratt,  Timothy  Thornton. 

MARINE  CORPS 
Robert  Crovo,  Robert  O’Brien. 


ALUMNI  GOING  TO  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE 

Richard  Bane,  Berkeley  Preparatory  School 
Louise  Butts,  Oak  Grove  School  in  Maine 
Patricia  Campbell,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Bette  Casey,  Chamberlain  School  of  Retailing 
John  Clancy,  St.  John’s  College 
Philip  Dolan,  Boston  University 
Lawrence  Fisher,  Bridgton  Academy  in  Maine 
John  Forbes,  University  of  Missouri 
Donald  Fowle,  Harvard 

William  Gordon,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Shirley  Griffith,  Massachusetts  Dental  Porcelains  Lab¬ 
oratory  School 

Joseph  Haley,  Malden  Business  School 

Richard  Justice,  Bridgton  Academy  in  Maine 

Nathalie  Kean,  Emmanuel  College 

Patricia  Keyes,  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 

Eleanor  Little,  Massachusetts  Dental  Therapy  School 

Lila  Loring,  House  in  the  Pines 

Anne  Marshall,  Mt.  St.  Mary  in  New  Hampshire 

Joan  McDermott,  X-ray  School  in  Boston 

Joan  McLaughlin,  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College 

John  Quinno,  Wentworth  Institute  (Night  School) 

Jeanne  Reddy,  P.  G.  at  Woburn 

Walter  Rice,  Providence  Bible  Institute 

Jean  Roessler,  Lowell  State  Teachers  College 

Imogene  Rollins,  Boston  University 

Marie  Seminatore,  Malden  Business  School 

Barbara  Wagner,  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 

Lois  Ward,  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 

Richard  Winchell,  Gordon  Bible  College 

Sophie  Zontanos,  Boston  University 

Helen  Costello,  Lowell  State  Teachers  College 

Robert  Dobbins,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


THESE  ALUMNI  ARE  WORKING  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Elaine  Adams,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Iris  Andreason,  Security  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  in  Boston 
Shirley  Baird,  Newberry’s  in  Woburn 
Ralph  Bedley,  working  for  his  father 
Cecelia  Benton,  office  of  the  Parker  House 
Virginia  Brewer,  Keystone  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
Esther  Callahan,  Brigham’s  in  Winchester 
Cynthia  Canada,  Gilchrist’s  in  Boston 
Jane  Carver,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Frank  Castiglione,  Firestone  Company  in  Cambridge 
Barbara  Chaulk,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
Jean  Coffin,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Elaine  Coleman,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Dorothy  Coles,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
John  Connolly,  plumbing  for  his  father 
Joan  Cooke,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Alice  Corbett,  Gorin’s  in  Woburn 

Elizabeth  De  Monico,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
Kathleen  Devaney,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Mary  Donahue,  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 
Company 

Ruth  Donahue,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Joseph  Ejdrygiewicz,  Kenney  &  McMurray 
Gloria  Fanjoy,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
June  Farrow,  Mr.  Boyle’s  office  in  Woburn 
Thomas  Fenney,  Filene’s  in  Winchester 
Elizabeth  Flaherty,  Blue  Cross 
Theresa  Flowers,  Boston  Edison  Office 
Anna  Ross,  Blue  Cross 
Richard  Fucarile,  A  &  P  in  Woburn 
Helen  Garrity,  Employer’s  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Diane  Garden,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Doris  Gerry,  clerk  in  the  Boston  branch  office  of  the 
Telephone  Co. 

Ruthelna  Gibson,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
Dorothy  Gralton,  Kane’s  Furniture  Company 
Barbara  Gray,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Elinor  Grigg,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Jean  Lucas,  Traveler’s  Insurance  Company 
Alice  Lynch,  National  Shoe  Company 
Louise  Mantarian,  Best  &  Company  in  New  York 
Beatrice  McClay,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
Mary  Mulrenan,  Employer’s  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Dorothy  Harkins,  Fireman  Fund  Insurance  Company 
Elizabeth  Harron,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
Josephine  Nardelli,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Angelina  Nett,  Traveler’s  Insurance  Company 
Lorraine  Peary,  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 
Marilyn  Muse,  R.  H.  White’s  of  Boston 
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EXCHANGES 


Greetings,  readers  of  the  Reflector !  This  is  your 
Exchange  Editor  bringing  you  some  news  from  other 
schools. 

First  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  magazines  that 
have  been  sent  here  for  us  to  read. 

The  Imprint,  Melrose,  Mass. 

The  Bates  Student,  Bates  College,  Maine. 

The  Western  Graphic,  Denver,  Colorado. 

University  News,  Boston,  Mass. 

News  Letter,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Neu>  Hampton  Monitor,  N.  H. 

Student  Life,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bostonia  Alumni,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  Serve,  Junior  Red  Cross  High  School  Clipsheet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  High  School  Clipsheet  I  noticed  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "A  Roving  Reporter.”  One  of  its  chief 
questions  was,  "Why  should  young  people  save?”  An 
editorial  of  this  type  offers  much  for  us  to  think  about 
in  this  day  of  mass  spending  by  everyone.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  encouraged  to  look  at  the  future  and  its 
possibilities. 

The  Imprint  from  Melrose  High  School  carried  an 
article  which  I  should  like  to  quote  because  of  its  ap¬ 
propriateness. 

A  Little  More  Friendliness 

How  often  have  you  sat  down  to  lunch  with  a  crowd 
and  noticed  someone  down  at  the  end  of  the  table  eat¬ 
ing  lunch  alone?  But,  because  you  were  too  busy  chat¬ 
tering  with  the  gang  you  did  not  bother  to  ask  him  or 
her  to  join  you.  Many  of  us,  because  of  our  own  sheer 
laziness,  are  guilty  of  this  crime.  Does  this  mean  that 
if  we  are  not  poked  in  the  back  with  a  Be  Friendly  Card, 
we  just  overlook  those  who  are  not  in  our  own  clique? 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  considered  a  snob,  but  that 


is  what  many  think  of  us  because  of  our  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  getting  acquainted.  Now,  how  can  we  im¬ 
prove  this  situation?  When  you  meet  someone  walk¬ 
ing  to  a  class  alone,  or  eating  lunch  by  himself,  invite 
him  to  join  you.  You  do  not  have  to  make  an  issue 
about  it;  be  casual.  After  you  have  invited  him  over, 
the  crowd  will  take  a  hint  and  everything  will  go 
smoothly.  Next  time  you  are  tempted  to  overlook  a 
lonely  person,  remember  how  you  would  feel  if  you 
were  that  person.  Who  knows,  you  may  be  very  glad 
of  his  friendship  later  on.” 

The  Western  Graphic,  Denver,  Colorado,  traveled 
the  farthest  to  get  to  us  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
Among  its  articles  was  one  "In  Recognition.”  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  what?  Why,  of  course,  recognition  of  the 
person  who  deserves  it  for  achievement,  popularity,  etc. 

I  think  at  this  time  congratulations  are  in  order  to  the 
Woburn  Junior  High  School  for  printing  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  well  written  paper.  It  is  at  this  point  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  start  in  life.  Writing  editorials,  poems 
and  such  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  one  which  must 
take  great  consideration  and  thought.  Some  people  may 
find  it  easy,  but  the  majority  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
trouble.  But  those  with  the  ambition  to  plunge  ahead 
will  be  the  ones  to  have  success  later  on.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  Junior  High,  and  never  accept  the  word 
"fail.” 

The  underclassmen  of  The  Advocate  of  Needham 
High  proved  themselves  very  capable  in  their  Christmas 
issue.  I  think  their  alumni  news  is  well  written  in  a  very 
different  manner.  I  also  enjoyed  reading  their  edi¬ 
torials.  Their  next  issue  should  prove  to  be  a  fine  one. 

Evelyn  Rice, 

Exchange  Editor. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


OUR  DOROTHY  MIX  DEPARTMENT 
Dear  Miss  Mix: 

I  am  in  love  with  a  certain  girl  named  Emily.  The 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  situation  be¬ 
cause  they  always  seat  her  away  from  me.  What  should 
I  do? 

Worried  Senior 

Answer: 

You  should  go  to  all  the  teachers  and  tell  them  of 
the  situation.  I  am  sure  they  will  understand  and  will 
help  you. 

Dear  Miss  Mix: 

I  am  a  sophomore  but  I  do  not  look  like  one  be¬ 
cause  of  my  height.  What  shall  I  do? 

Frankie 

Answer: 

Popeye  tells  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  to  eat  spinach. 
Why  don’t  you  try  it? 

Dear  Miss  Mix: 

I  play  a  violin  in  the  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra. 
When  a  string  breaks  in  the  middle  of  a  piece,  what 
shall  I  do? 

Star  Musician 

Answer: 

If  the  string  breaks,  you  should  "string”  the  crowd 
along. 


CLASS  NOTES 

Teacher:  "Dickie,  use  the  word  fascinate  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Dickie:  "My  father  could  only  fasten-eight  buttons 
on  his  coat  this  morning.” 

Teacher:  "Johnny,  use  the  word  deceitful  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Johnny:  "When  I  got  on  the  bus  de-seat-was-full  of 
girls.” 

Teacher:  "What’s  the  difference  between  ammonia 
and  pneumonia?” 

Pupil:  "Ammonia  comes  in  bottles  and  pneumonia 
comes  in  chests.” 

Teacher:  "You’re  too  smart  to  be  in  school.” 

Pupil:  "You  ought  to  notify  my  parents.” 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IB1 

We  are  the  class  of  1B1; 

We’ve  had  our  troubles,  we’ve  had  our  fun, 
But  a  lot  of  knowledge  has  been  gained 


Through  the  work  of  our  following  teachers  named: 

We’ve  struggled  through  transcript  with  the  aid  of 
Miss  Bascom 

Students  all  agree  she’s  just  wonderful — go  ahead  and 
ask  ’em! 

Our  "Daddy”  Walker  and  Mr.  Blake  have  been  two 
"swell”  teachers 
And  that’s  no  mistake. 

For  typing  and  business  math,  Miss  O’Hara  we’ve  had, 
And  to  leave  her  this  year  makes  us  feel  very  sad. 

Also  Mrs.  McCarthy  on  the  third  floor 
Is  another  kind  teacher  we’ll  have  no  more. 

But,  besides  our  missing  these  teachers, 

They’ll  probably  also  miss  us 

In  spite  of  our  troubles,  foolishness,  and  fuss. 

Just  think  how  dull  1B1  might  be 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  many  loud  giggles  of  glee. 

We  were  silly  at  times,  we  must  confess, 

But  funny  things  did  happen,  as  one  may  guess. 

Other  times  we  were  quiet  and  even  a  bit  troubled 
Perhaps  it  was  because  our  assignments  seemed  doubled. 
But  now  we  wish  to  state,  that  after  all’s  said  and  done, 
Our  senior  year  has  sure  been  a  wonderful  one! 


IB2 

High  school  days  are  almost  through, 

For  the  jovial  class  of  IB2. 

And  so,  to  aid  mem’ries,  we  will  make, 

A  record  of  events  for  old  time’s  sake. 

To  you,  the  juniors,  we  leave  books  and  pens, 

And  our  hard-working  teachers — such  helpful  friends! 
Our  heads  well  filled  with  knowledge  galore, 

Are  all  prepared  for  the  world’s  open  door. 

Our  homework,  although  not  too  well  done, 

Will  later  be  remembered  as  part  of  the  fun. 

With  enthusiasm  we  supported  every  athletic  game, 
And  our  heroes  in  sports  are  too  numerous  to  name. 
In  music,  or  art,  or  whatever  the  case, 

We  took  active  part  and  retained  the  pace. 

In  spelling,  prize-speaking,  and  accomplishments  rare, 
We  captured  many  prizes — more  than  our  share. 

The  excitement  of  socials  and  dances  will  remain, 
Deep  in  our  memories  like  a  sweet  old  refrain. 

And  so  we  look  back,  as  commencement  nears, 

To  our  happiest  days — these  past  four  years. 
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CLASS  NOTES  OF  1B2 

As  I  looked  into  my  crystal,  the  future  comes  before 
me.  A  cloud  opens.  I  see  the  Seminatore  twins  in 
their  "Don’t  Try  It”  Beauty  Salon.  Janet  Strozzi  in 
her  laboratory  blowing  up  atoms.  Irma  Tassi  in  her 
Bubble  Gum  Factory  along  with  her  assistant  chew- 
testers,  Pauline  Geary,  Mary  Conville,  and  Mary  Swee¬ 
ney.  Margaret  Ross  and  Isabelle  Kelly  have  started  a 
Lonely  Hearts  Club  whose  members  are  Betty  Thomp¬ 
son,  Pat  McLellan,  Barbs  LaCasse,  and  of  course,  Robert 
McLeod.  Barbs  Nelson,  Mae  Robinson,  and  Mildred 
Pepe  have  considered  jobs  in  the  Woburn  Helicopter 
Air  Lines.  The  New  Blotter  Company  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  by  Sam  Nardone  and  Hugh  McGowan  and  the 
chemists  of  the  company,  Shirley  Wickman,  Jean  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Margaret  Kearns,  have  discovered  a  new  kind 
of  blot — the  so-called  "Swink  Blot.”  The  discoverers 
of  the  "Obal  Bomb,”  Alice  McGinn  and  her  associates, 
Ann  Martin  and  Josephine  Lentini,  have  decided  to  lend 
it  to  Helen  Georgalakis  and  Barbara  Crawford  so  that 
they  can  use  it  as  a  cultivator  for  their  new  Octopus  Un¬ 
raveling  Machine. 

The  cloud  draws  away,  everything  is  gone. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IB3 

Have  you  heard  about  IB 3  in  1950? 

William  Callahan  has  opened  up  a  store  in  Boston 
for  taking  chances  on  women’s  fancy  hankies.  He  is 
doing  very  well.  His  assistant  is  Jackie  Tenney,  who 
spends  his  spare  time  with  the  State  Guard.  Marjorie 
Mallard  has  finally  got  her  A1  and  they  are  living  at  the 
Snoots  Carlton.  Dorothy  Ames  has  won  her  position 
as  assistant  to  Lily  Pons.  Virginia  Corsetti  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Madame  Beauty  Salon  in  Miami,  Florida. 
She  is  also  married  to  Joe.  John  Martini  is  super- 


Sorely  tried  seniors  trying  to  grin  and  bear  the 
yearly  onslaught  of  sophomores. 


intendent  of  schools  in  Winchester,  has  fired  the  coach 
they  have  had  for  many  years.  His  assistant,  or  secre¬ 
tary,  is  Robert  Harron,  who  really  went  farther  than  a 
farmer.  Surprised  you  all,  didn’t  he?  Jeanne  and 
Bob  are  married  and  are  living  with  her  people.  George 
McLaughlin  is  a  C.  P.  A.  Patricia  Mohan  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  Halliday  and  Fallon.  Angie 
Onesti  is  an  air  hostess,  flying  the  southern  route  and 
whom  did  she  meet  but  Warren  Downer,  the  Reporter. 
They  caught  up  on  all  the  news. 

Evelyn  Woods  has  been  raised  to  manager  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  5  and  10.  Stanley,  with  his  very 
pleasant  voice,  has  been  made  a  radio  announcer.  Priscilla 
is  still  degree  hunting  at  B.  U.  Robert  Clark  is  a 
chemist,  thanks  to  his  chemistry  teacher.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  invent  something  to  make  hair  grow  fast.  Martha 
is  happily  married  and  lives  in  San  Francisco.  Marion 
is  still  going  with  Ed.  Ruth  is  working  as  a  laboratory 
technician  in  some  little  hick  town  in  New  Hampshire. 
Jane,  Ida  and  Helen  Garvey  are  all  employed  in  an  in¬ 
surance  company  in  Boston. 

All  did  pretty  good,  didn’t  we? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  1C 

While  idly  thumbing  through  a  I960  edition  of 
Fortune  magazine,  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that  just 
about  every  former  member  of  my  class  IC  in  1947, 
had  been  mentioned  therein. 

The  editor  of  the  magazine  is  Joan  Spillsbury.  When 
asked  how  she  had  managed  to  achieve  this  position. 
Miss  Spillsbury  said  that  she  had  formed  the  habit  of 
being  magazine  editor  in  her  senior  year,  and  had 
never  gotten  over  it. 

There  was  a  full  page  photograph  of  Ruth  Odom, 
who  is  being  highly  publicized  as  the  first  girl  to  wear 
a  plastic  bathing  suit. 

Mildred  Bradley  has  written  an  article  on  "The  Atom 
Bomb  and  Its  Physiotherapeutic  Influence  on  the  Solar 
System.”  Professor  Bradley  is  among  the  foremost  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  country.  She  attributes  her  success  to  her 
early  training  in  the  Woburn  High  laboratory. 

Margaret  Dever  is  the  proprietress  of  an  animal  shel¬ 
ter.  She  accepts  puppies,  kittens,  gold  fish,  and  all 
men  over  nineteen. 

There  was  an  article  by  Miriam  Beattie  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  recently  ■  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  about  the  eminent  artist,  Jeanne  Faucher.  Miss 
Faucher  is  •  living  in  Bohemian  splendor  in  Greenwich 
Village,  and  is  studying  under  Jon  Whitcomb. 

Nancy  McHugh  has  been  chosen  the  Typical  House¬ 
wife  of  I960.  She  is  living  in  Woburn,  on  Intervale 
Street,  and  is  married  to  you-know-who.  Never  a  dull 
moment  in  that  household! 

I  read  that  Mary  Meleragni  is  teaching  English  at  a 
local  high  school.  She  believes  in  the  progressive  sys¬ 
tem. 
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Jean  Marshall  writes  the  Lonely  Hearts  column,  and 
has  denied  heatedly  that  she  writes  personally  to  all  the 
more  promising  male  clients. 


IDEAL  CIRL  OF  IC1 

Hair  like  Jean  Johnson. 

Eyes  like  Jean  Reddy. 

Nose  like  Shirley  Sullivan 
Mouth  like  Dottie  Langill. 

Chin  like  Janet  Johnson. 

Personality  like  Phyllis  Johnson. 
Knowledge  like  Dottie  Cook. 


IDEAL  BOY  OF  IC1 

Hair  like  Billy  Cannon. 

Eyes  and  nose  like  Jacky  Fenton. 

Mouth  and  chin  like  Jacky  Gonsalves. 
Height  like  Eddie  Fuller. 

Personality  like  Bill  Courtney. 
Knowledge  like  John  Collins. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IG1 

Ten  years  from  now  or  thereabouts. 

This  is  how  our  class  turned  out. 

Nurses:  Dottie  Cooke,  Jean  Menchin,  and  Jean  John¬ 
son  are  spending  their  few  free  hours  in  the  park  car¬ 
ing  for  the  pigeons. 

Comedians:  Dottie  Langill  and  Betty  McGarry  are 
doing  an  act  on  the  radio. 

Alice  Nickerson  is  currently  heard  in  the  Opera 
House  singing  "Ta  Ra  Ra  Boom  De  A.” 

Boots  Devaney  and  Dick  Irons  are  still  struggling  to 
be  football  stars. 

John  Collins  and  Bill  Cannon  are  chemistry  profes¬ 
sors  at  Harvard. 


CLASS  NOTES 

FUTURE  OF  IPA 

Rudy  Gentile — Big  time  band  leader. 

Henry  VanLeer— Mechanic  in  Hollywood. 

Bob  McCue — Owner  of  a  pansy  farm. 

Paul  "Sleepy”  Flaherty — Working  in  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
dens  selling  peanuts! 

Bob  McDonough — Working  for  the  First  National 
Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  Soave — A  professor  at  Harvard  College. 

John  Giffune — Playing  with  Jimmy  Dorsey. 


CLASS  FUTURE  OF  IS 

In  the  year  1957  we  see  Hugh  McKee  in  the  White 
House  with  Edward  O’Connor  as  his  assistant. 


Richard  Vigneault  and  John  McCauley  have  organized 
a  bachelor’s  club  and  are  gaining  new  members  by  the 
hour.  They  naturally  are  president  and  vice  president 
of  their  flourishing  organization. 

Harold  Doherty  and  Dick  Doherty  are  both  manag¬ 
ing  A&P  super  markets,  and  while  on  the  subjects  of 
stores,  George  Zimbel  is  operating  a  Fruit  Store  and 
very  successfully,  too. 

In  the 'sports  department  in  ’57  we  have  Dolan  and 
Sullivan,  Dolan  playing  professionally  for  the  Boston 
Yanks  and  Sullivan  coaching  football  at  "Mrs.  Pickle’s 
kindergarten.” 

Richard  Miliano  and  Donald  Brock  have  been  work¬ 
ing  together  for  the  past  ten  years  writing  a  book  en¬ 
titled,  "She  Loves  Me,  She  Loves  Me  Not.” 

Fred  Masse  and  Frank  Davis  have  both  become  very 
well  known  in  the  field  of  science;  Masse  invented  a 
mechanical  brain  for  the  high  school  student,  and  Davis 
was  the  first  man  ever  to  make  a  trip  to  the  moon  and 
return.  Incidentally,  Donald  White  accompanied  him 
on  this  trip  but  Frank,  being  a  little  absent-minded, 
forgot  him  when  he  returned.  Frank  now  plans  to  go 
back  for  Donald  if  he  can  remember  where  he  left  his 
rocket-ship. 

( Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel) 


What  Richard  found  .  .  .  when  he  opened  the  door!  (Physiology  Laboratory ) 
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FUTURE  OF  IB1 

Norma  Granlund — Definitely  a  housewife. 

Charlina  Duran — A  secretary. 

Mim  Sullivan — Wife  of  you-know-who! 

Bev  Sakowich — Happily  married  to  Joe. 

Elaine  Foley — Private  secretary  of  Johnson  and  Johnson. 
Barbara  Erwin — President  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Joan  Byron — Private  secretary. 

Virginia  Foster — Politician. 

Mary  Waldron— Power’s  model. 

Janet  Gaudet — Popular  society  woman. 

Ann  Cagnina — Model  for  Filene’s  and  Sons. 

Caroline  Cassidy — Professional  typist. 

Mary  Anguioni  and  Louise  Coiro — The  famous  authors 
of  the  most  popular  book,  "How  to  Become  Popu¬ 
lar.” 

Emma  DeMonico — Traveling  buyer  for  R.  H.  White. 
Alice  O’Melia — Gym  teacher  at  Woburn  High. 

Evelyn  Olson — Career  girl. 

Evelyn  McCue — Hair  specialist. 

Lorraine  Clark — Still  wondering  what  to  do! 

Blanche  Adams  and  Mary  Diamandas — Partners  in  their 
famous  School  for  Girls. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Jackie  McCauley — Studying  to  be  an  engineer. 
H.  VanLeer — Owner  of  a  gas  station. 

T.  Foley — Carpenter  for  Albert  Finethy. 

R.  Gentile — Orchestra  leader. 

P.  Soave — Chemist  for  Monsanto  Chemicals,  Inc. 
J.  Faucher — Pianist  for  F.  Masse. 

J.  Giffune — Famous  musician. 

R.  McCue — Owner  of  a  farm. 

R.  McDonough — Model  for  Arrow  shirts. 

B.  Callahan — Star  trumpet  player. 

P.  Flaherty — Owner  of  a  peanut  stand. 

J.  Gentile — Famous  musician.' 

E.  Murphy- — Owner  of  a  large  piggery. 

Rita  Seminatore — Dressmaker. 

E.  Rice — Married  to  that  boy,  at  last. 

D.  White — PoLce  officer  from  Winchester. 

M.  Kearns — Piano  teacher. 

R.  Seminatore — Hairdresser. 


THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 

J  is  for  jokes — we  all  know  some. 

U  is  for  unity — we  always  ,  stick  together. 

N  is  for  nice — we  hope  that’s  how  you  find  us. 

I  is  for  interest — we  never  lack  that. 

O  is  for  opportunities — we  can’t  let  them  go  by. 

R  is  for  right — with  a  class  like  this  we  couldn’t  be 
wrong. 


CLASS  OF  1 1 B 1 

We  are  the  class  of  IIB1 
We  study  but  have  lots  of  fun. 

Winona  Baird  is  the  prettiest  girl. 
Madeline  Coccoluto  is  the  smartest  girl. 
Claire  Foley’s  pretty  smile. 

Betty  Forester’s  nice  profile 
Julia  Petrillo  is  our  basketball  star, 

A  studious  group,  that’s  what  we  are. 


CLASS  OF  1 1 B 1 

Winona  Baird — Still  as  pretty  and  sweet  as  ever. 
Madelaine  Coccoluto — A  model  for  John  Powers. 
Eleanor  Chester — Married,  with  a  large  family. 
Elizabeth  Keyes — A  famous  movie  star  and  pianist. 
Mary  Forester — Awarded  the  good  posture  prize. 

Mary  Mullen — A  stand-in  at  R.  K.  O.  Studios. 

Julia  Jensen — Private  secretary  for  Van  Johnson. 

Mary  King— An  English  teacher. 

Anita  Weymouth — A  hairdresser  of  the  movie  stars. 
Shirley  Kinosky- — Owner  of  Woolworth’s  Department 
Store. 

Margaret  Inniss — Settled  down  on  a  farm  with  her  one 
and  only. 

Bettie  Boudreau — A  Quiz  Kid. 

Josephine  Plunkett — Playing  hard  to  get  with  the  men 
in  her  life. 

Julia  Petrillo — The  most  famous  basketball  player  of 
all  time. 

Jeanette  Blue — The  sweater  girl  of  the  year. 

Claire  Foley — Breaking  all  the  boys’  hearts. 

Mary  Reiss — Partner  in  a  vaudeville  act. 

Anita  Kendick — A  singer  in  the  movies. 

Helen  Taylor — Singer  for  Harry  James’  band. 

Florence  Skarmeas — Author  of  "Book  of  Diseases.” 


CLASS  OF  IIB2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 
Marilyn  Fisher  didn’t  like  horses? 

Jeanne  Morgan  didn’t  like  basketball? 
Margie  MacDonough  didn’t  blush? 

Ruth  Anderson  weren’t  so  quiet? 

Rita  Benullo  didn’t  chew  gum? 

Eleanor  Zurkan  couldn't  do  bookkeeping? 
Ruthie  Marshall  didn’t  have  lovers’  quarrels? 
Lillian  Zurkan  weren’t  so  witty? 

"Liz”  Fallon  weren’t  so  giddy? 

Lenora  Brogna  weren’t  so  cute? 

Margaret  McGowan  had  a  ruler? 

Margie  Norton  didn’t  like  the  Navy? 

Elaine  Trearchis  couldn’t  sing? 

June  Depper  weren’t  so  jolly? 

Jean  Cooke  weren’t  so  pretty? 

Ruth  Anderson  didn’t  have  telephone  calls? 
Marie  Larivee  got  her  shorthand  notes? 
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Eileen  Conboy  did  her  bookkeeping? 

Joan  Lynch  didn’t  have  that  fellow  from  Wilmington? 
Celia  Cennerazzo  didn’t  have  her  shorthand  done? 
Anna  Cichetto  didn’t  defend  North  Woburn? 

Frances  Day  wasn’t  so  friendly  and  popular? 


JUNIOR  JOKES 

An  unknown  face  appeared  at  the  village  post  office 
and  inquired,  "Have  you  any  mail  for  Mike  Howe?” 

The  village  postmaster,  called  away  from  his  busy 
duties  in  his  village  store,  looked  at  him  disgustedly 
and  snarled,  "No,  nor  for  your  horse,  nor  your  dog,  nor 
your  cat!  !” 

Tell  me,  octopus,  I  begs, 

Is  those  arms  or  is  they  legs? 

I  marvel  at  thee,  octopus, 

If  I  were  thee  I’d  call  me  us. 

Mother:  "Donald,  you’d  better  take  care  of  that  cold.” 

Donald:  "Take  care  of  it?  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

The  great  big  beautiful  car  drew  up  to  the  curb  where 
the  cute  little  girl  was  waiting  for  a  bus,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  said,  "Hello, 
I’m  driving  west.” 

"How  wonderful,”  said  the  girl.  "Bring  me  back 
an  orange.” 

"Everything  that’s  bought  goes  to  the  buyer,  doesn’t 
it?” 

"Some  things,  such  as  coal,  go  to  the  cellar.” 


CLASS  IIB3  IN  1956 

Gilda  Autenzio — Hairdresser  in  Filene’s. 

Mary  Beatty — Comedian  on  Bob  Hope  show. 

Bettie  Cooper — Married  to  Chick. 

Ruthie  Craven — Still  working  for  F.  W.  Woolworth. 
Gladys  Crawford — Manages  a  restaurant  in  Winchester. 
Ann  Danehy — Nurse  at  the  Choate  Hospital. 

Rose  De  Salvo — Manicurist,  works  with  Gilda. 

Viola  De  Salvo — Seamstress. 

Louise  Doherty — Telephone  operator. 

Joan  Gosnell — Secretary  for  banker. 

Marjorie  Hill — Stenographer  in  big  office. 

Loretta  Lee — Still  going  with  J.  M. 

Charles  Lentini — Works  in  his  father’s  store. 

Joan  Lentz — Pin-up  girl  for  boys  of  Woburn  High. 
Kay  Licholous — Still  making  dresses. 

Nina  Mantini — Still  in  Gorin’s,  assistant  manager. 
Mary  McLellan — Married  to  L.  E. 

Marjorie  Miliano — Waitress  in  Gladys’  restaurant. 
Josephine  Russotto — Poet. 

Kay  Romano — Movie  star. 

Doris  St.  John — On  Joan  Davis’  show. 


Mary  Tassi — Modeling  dresses  in  Grant’s. 

Gene  Vasipolli — Big  baseball  fan — "hubba,  hubba.” 
Peter  Ferro — Married  to  P.  I. 

Bob  Cannon — Big  star  track  runner. 


SONGS  OF  IIB3 

Give  Me  Five  Minutes  More — 

"Getting  up  in  the  morning 

My  Sugar  Is  So  Refined . . "All  A’s 

To  Each  His  Own . "Extra  session 

Temptation  . "Stay  in  bed 

I  Can’t  Begin  to  Tell  You” . "How  I  got  an  A 

You’re  Mean  To  Me . "A  week  of  sessions’ 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIB4 

We  are  the  class  of  IIB4 
Girls  and  boys  we  all  adore 
Young  and  old,  they’re  all  the  same 
Everyone  with  a  pretty  name 

There’s  Rosalie  and  Joanne  with  pretty  hair 
They  go  together,  what  a  peach  of  a  pair! 

And  Dottie  B.  with  her  eyes  of  blue 
Who’d  do  almost  anything  just  for  you. 

Hilda  and  Sarah  are  the  two  bright  girls 
Both  of  them  have  bouncing  curls. 

You’ll  see  Ruth  and  Janet  always  together 
In  school,  outside,  in  spite  of  the  weather. 

The  boys  in  our  class  are  just  as  nice 
Some  of  them  even  quiet  as  mice. 

They  seem  so  happy  all  the  time 

(I  have  to  say  something  to  make  the  lines  rhyme.) 

Some  of  the  things  I  mentioned  before 
I  could  go  on  saying  more  and  more 
Yes!  we’re  a  section  that  you’d  go  for 
’Cause  we  are  the  class  of  IIB4. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIC 

We  have  a — 

Conners  but  no  curves. 

Ethel  but  no  gasoline. 

McHugh  but  no  oil. 

Betty  but  no  Davis. 

Martin  but  no  coal. 

Brown  but  no  black. 

Doherty  but  no  Cheepie. 

Holland  but  no  England. 

Lacey  but  no  frills. 

Beverly  but  no  hills. 
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WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Jean  Robinson  spoke  above  a  whisper? 

Ann  Nickolson  didn’t  blush? 

Jo  Bemis  wasn’t  so  smart? 

Ho  Zeigler  talked  slowly  for  a  change? 

Io  McHugh  wasn’t  liked  by  everyone? 

CLASS  SONGS 


All  A’s . Who  Told  You  That  Lie? 

Coming  late . .  Give  Me  Five  Minutes  More 


Back  to  school  after  vacation  .  .  Seems  Like  Old  Times 


PROPHECIES,  1955 

Bette  Doherty — Movie  actress. 

Billy  Holland- — Playing  goalie  for  the  Bruins. 

Bobbie  Schenck — Coach  of  sports  at  Woburn  High 
School. 


CLASS  NOTES 

FUTURE  OF  IIG1 

Leo  Harkins — Author  of  "Giggle  While  You  Work.” 
Eddie  Starble — Principal  of  Woburn  Senior  High. 
Fred  Hill — Building  "The  Ideal  Home.” 

Eva  Balestrai — First  woman  manager  of  Woolworth’s. 
Thespina  Triantafilou — Dean  of  a  women’s  college. 
Betty  Hume — Married  and  loving  it. 

George  Proctor — Professor  at  Boston  College. 

Eddie  La  Roux — Manager  of  Ryder’s  Delicatessen  in 
North  Woburn. 

Gus  Bogerson — "Towney’s”  star  basketball  player. 

Jean  Whittie — Head  nurse  at  Choate  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Helen  Corbett — Torch  singer  at  the  Stork  Club. 
Kenneth  Soderholm — A  tie  salesman. 

Jimmy  Leanos — Head  embalmer  at  an  undertaking  par¬ 
lor. 

Richard  Ryan — Physics  teacher. 

Dag  McKee — Yale’s  star  football  player. 

John  McDermott — World’s  middle-weight  champion 
boxer. 

John  Barbas — Mayor  of  Woburn’s  West  Side. 

Jimmy  Ray — Star  at  Warner  Bros. — billed  as  "The 
Hair.” 

Louis  Tuzzolo — Bought  out  Spence’s  farm. 


FUTURE  OF  IIG2 

Dorothy  Kimball — Housewife. 

Edward  Wells — Basketball  star. 

Tommy  Tully — Stand-in  for  Charles  Atlas?  ? 
John  Cullen — Boxer. 

Dorothy  Hammond — Married  to  Bernie. 
Mary  Jane  Sullivan — School  teacher. 

Joseph  Procopio — Fuller  brush  salesman. 
Oscar  Lovegren — Store  manager. 


William  Regan — Investigator  for  Bureau  of  Missing 
Persons. 

William  Le  Blanc — Western  rancher. 

Cornelius  O'Donnell — Office  worker. 

Joseph  DiMaio — Mortician. 

Patrick  Tortalano — Teaching  physics  in  Woburn  High. 
Henry  Larson — Constructor. 

William  Miller — Successful  business  man. 

John  Mahony — Humphrey  Bogart’s  successor. 

Terrance  McDonough — Veterinarian. 

Robert  McGinn — Insurance  agent. 

Richard  Hallion — Winner  of  the  Marathon. 

George  Simonds — Owner  of  a  beauty  parlor. 

Dominic  Burnarosa- — Married  to  Ann. 

Joseph  De  Teso — Owner  of  a  barber  shop. 

Donald  Matthews — Truant  officer  in  Woburn. 

Margorie  Nikerson — Nurse’s  aid. 

Mary  Gichun — Model. 

J.  Deane — Salesman. 

D.  Cassidy — Explorer. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIC2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Dorothy  Hammond  didn’t  have  Bernie? 

Dickie  Hallion  took  his  mind  off  the  girls? 

Cornelius  O’Donnell  had  his  own  pen? 

Tommy  Tully  didn’t  argue? 

Mary  Waldron  didn’t  have  so  many  pretty  clothes? 
George  Simmonds  ran  out  of  "Slikum”? 

Joe  De  Maio  lost  his  green  shirt? 

Patsy  Tortalano  wasn’t  a  ladies’  man? 

Terrence  McDonough  got  another  job? 

Joe  De  Teso  could  play  basketball? 

Joe  Procopio  didn’t  love  baseball? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIS 

Bob  Garvey — Playing  for  the  Chicago  Bears. 

Roland  Robinson — Working  for  Warner  Bros. 

Edward  Doherty — Teaching  algebra  at  Woburn  High. 
James  Donahue — Owns  a  logging  camp  in  Canada. 
Jack  Dever — Playing  with  the  Celtics. 

David  Hodges — Big  insurance  man. 

Robert  Jacquith — Playing  with  the  Celtics. 

Helene  Farpelha — Model  for  I.  J.  Fox. 

Patricia  Danforth — Teaching  physics  at  Jackson. 

James  Mennelly — Playing  with  Screen  Bay  Packers. 
Lawrence  Hartnett — Society  playboy. 

Paul  Anderson — Working  for  his  father. 

Donald  Everberg — Writing  poems. 

Francis  Kohler — Playing  with  Xavier  Cugat. 

Robert  Gordon — Big  business  man. 

Anthony  Sgrulloni — Playing  for  the  Red  Sox. 
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A  SCENE  ON  MAIN  STREET  IN  1956 

Down  the  City  Hall  steps  comes  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  Donald  Brown.  The  new  city  clerk,  Miss  Dan- 
forth,  is  with  him  and — oh  yes— his  secretary,  Miss 
Farpelha,  or  Mrs.  McElinney  as  will  her  name  be  in  a 
few  days.  Crash!  An  accident  between  Anderson  and 
Gordon  again.  There’s  Sergeant  J.  Dever  untangling 
the  mess.  District  Attorney  McLay  is  on  hand,  also 
the  city’s  best  lawyers,  Everberg  and  Grimes.  Black¬ 
burn  is  picking  up  the  flowers  to  put  in  his  store  win¬ 
dow.  He  is  a  dealer  for  the  Daily  Blab  whose  chief 
editor  is  Billy  Weafer  and  his  principal  writers,  Dona¬ 
hue  and  Tardiff.  Well!  Well!  Look  who  just  got  off 
the  train.  Robinson,  Jacquith,  and  Hodges — they  must 
be  on  leave.  They  were  stationed  at  the  Sampson 
Naval  Station  where  Joe  Beane  is  in  command.  Also 
there’s  Jimmy  Mennelly  just  getting  off  the  bus;  he  can’t 
take  the  train  because  it  goes  through  Stoneham,  "the 
jinx  town.”  Inside  the  City  Hall  Judge  Sgrulloni  is 
settling  a  case.  He’ll  have  a  tough  job  as  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  lawyer  is  E.  J.  Doherty.  E.  F.  Doherty  is  now 
manager  of  the  local  First  National.  Garvey  just  came 
out  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  Harry  Johnson’s  office — he 
just  married,  "Guess  Who!  !  ?  ?”  Bobby  Doyle  just 
pitched  a  no-hit,  no-run  game  against  Larry  Hartnett’s 
kindergarten  team. 


CLASS  NOTES  (1960) 

Dear  Margie, 

Since  your  last  letter  came  a  month  ago,  I’ve  gath¬ 
ered  quite  a  bit  of  news  here  and  there. 

Marilyn  Fisher  has  fust  finished  planning  the  busi¬ 
ness  school  she  intends  to  build.  She  has  discovered  a 
new  method,  "Shorthand  in  One  Easy  Lesson.” 

Did  you  know  that  the  "Woburnite  Hoopsters  have 
had  another  victory?  They  have  been  going  strong 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Celia  Cennerazzo  and  Ruthie 
Marshall  are  still  in  the  starring  field,  while  Lenora 
Brogna  holds  the  managing  end. 

At  the  club  Tuesday  night,  Marge  McDonough  and 
Elaine  Triarchis  again  topped  the  show  with  their  duet, 
"Give  us  a  man — oh,  any  kind  of  a  man.” 

Now  that  I  remember,  Margie  Norton  is  running 
that  new  book  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Eleanor  and 
Lillian  Zurkan  (alias  "The  Brains”)  are  her  advisers 
and  sources  of  information. 

If  you  ever  want  to  know  how  much  money  you  own, 
it  may  be  obtained  at  "McGowan  &  Cooke  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Association” — information  guaranteed. 

The  latest  is  that  F.  Day  is  doing  well  as  assistant 
in  the  Superintendent’s  office. 

Well,  Marge,  I  guess  that’s  it  for  now.  You  may 
reach  me  at  the  I.  M.  Blind  Co.  any  time  before  or 
after  12:00. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  M. 


P.  S.  I.  Conboy  is  still  doing  her  dance  routine, 
"Dazy-Do,”  by  Sophie  Verris  and  June  Depper. 


OH,  HOW  HE  LOVED  HER 

One  fine  rainy  day  Herkimer  was  ambling  down  the 
street,  hands  in  pocket,  hat  down  over  his  ears.  He 
stopped  before  a  window  of  a  jewelry  shop. 

There  was  the  ring  he  wanted  for  his  girl.  Although 
it  was  expensive,  he  liked  it.  But  Chlorine  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  need  a  ring  after  today’s  visit. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  girl’s  house,  he  gave  himself  a 
last  once-over.  His  face  was  shining,  his  hair  was 
slicked  down  with  saddle-soap,  and  his  best  Pepsodent 
smile  was  showing  with  a  little  Colgate  for  good 
measure. 

He  knocked  at  the  door. 

Chlorine’s  father,  Dr.  Killemquick,  opened  it.  "Oh, 
it’s  you!”  he  said  sadly.  "Well,  come  in,  if  you  must.” 

Herkimer  stumbled  over  the  threshold,  walked  into 
the  parlor,  and  remembered  to  wipe  his  feet.  "Better 
late  than  never,”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  doctor  took  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  on  his 
knee.  They  prepared  to  have  a  man-to-mouse  talk. 

Dr.  Killemquick  questioned,  "Just  what  are  your 
intentions  toward  my  daughter,  Herk?  Now  be  frank.” 

To  this  Herkimer  declared  intelligently,  "I  can’t  be 
Frank  because  I’m  Herkimer.  However,  if  your  daugh¬ 
ter  will  support  me  in  the  manner  in  which  I  am  ac¬ 
customed,  I’ll  marry  her.” 

The  irate  father  stood  up  and  shouted  for  Chlorine. 

Soon  they  heard  the  patter  of  girlish  size  elevens,  and 
Chlorine  tripped  lightly  down  three  steps  and  fell  down 
the  other  nine. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  tell  the  reader — if  I 
have  any  readers  left — something  about  the  doctor’s 
daughter. 

She  was  the  large  economy  size.  From  any  angle, 
she  looked  like  a  ship  with  the  wind  blowing  through 
all  sails.  Chlorine  was  of  the  carefree  "eat-what-I-want” 
type. 

She  came  into  the  room,  hoping  neither  would  no¬ 
tice  how  small  the  doorway  was. 

"What’s  this  I  hear  of  you  and  Herkimer  getting 
married?”  Dr.  Killemquick  queried. 

"It’s  the  first  I  heard  of  it.”  This  from  Chlorine  in 
amazement. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.”  Herkimer  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  before  her  tiny  feet  and 
pleaded.  "Please.” 

"No,”  she  declared,  popping  a  chocolate  into  her 
mouth.  "I  can’t.” 

Dr.  Killemquick  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
also.  "Please  marry  him.” 

"What  makes  me  so  appealing  to  men?”  she  asked 
of  no  one  in  general. 
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"It  must  be  the  way  you  hold  your  eyebrows,”  Herki¬ 
mer  ventured. 

"Still,  I  can’t  marry  you.  You’re  not  rich  enough.” 

"Well,  maybe  I  can’t  offer  you  an  expensive  home, 
five  cars,  and  a  stable  of  race  horses,  but  I  do  have  a 
Quonset  hut.” 

Chlorine  drew  him  up  to  her  level  by  his  cowlick 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye.  "Can’t  you  see  I 
mean  no?” 

Herkimer,  swaying  back  and  forth  in  mid-air,  said, 
"All  right,  put  me  down.” 

As  a  last  pathetic  reminder,  he  murmured,  "I’ll  never 
forget  you,”  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

Once  outside  he  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head 
and  drawled,  "Whew!  Did  I  get  out  of  that  easy!” 

Bette  Boudreau,  ’48. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIIB1 

We  have  a 

Butler  but  no  maid. 

Sharp  but  no  flat. 

Dot  but  no  dash. 

Davis  but  no  Joan. 

Poole  but  no  lake. 

Terry  but  no  pirates. 


WE  HAVE  CHOSEN  OUR 

Best  dressed  girl  as  Pat  Coakley. 

Most  popular  girl  as  Gerry  Butler. 

Smartest  girl  as  Jane  Sharp. 

Quietest  girl  as  Pandora  Barbas. 

Cutest  girl  as  Theresa  Gleason. 


Ill  B2 

We  are  now  in  the  year  1955,  and  your  reporter  is 
bringing  you  up  to  date  with  the  latest  news  of  the 
notorious  Section  IIIB2. 

Ethel  McGowan  is  owner  of  a  prosperous  dog  pound. 
Edith  Menghella  is  a  school  teacher,  of  all  things.  Dotty 
Starbile  and  Rose  Pandolph  have  opened  a  department 
store.  Mary  Mulrenan  and  Phyllis  Wells  have  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Science  for  the  year  1954.  Evie  O’Neil 
just  wrote  a  book  called  "How  To  Build  Up  Muscles  In 
10  Easy  Lessons.”  Adeline  Perieria  and  Theresa  Soave 
are  models  for  a  tooth  paste  ad.  Helen  and  Sophie 
Pappas  have  opened  a  dancing  school.  Rose  Pawluck 
is  governess  for  Mrs.  Upensnoot’s  two  children.  Jean 
Rice  is  hostess  at  Carlene  Strand’s  Hamburger  Stand. 
Ann  Stearns  is  on  the  Joan  Davis  show  acting  as  cousin 
Cornelia.  Nellie  O’Neil  and  Margaret  Zeringas  have 
opened  a  tea  room  which  is  doing  well — the  customers 
are  coming  along  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Francis 
Smyth  is  starring  in  the  musical  comedy  show,  "Giggle 
While  You  Work.”  It  is  directed  by  Barbara  Strozzi. 


Jean  Wells  is  giving  lessons  on  "How  Not  to  Break 
Glasses.”  Jean  Seminatore  is  Peter  Lawford’s  private 
secretary.  Phillip  Patenaude  has  started  a  detective 
agency  and  is  still  trying  to  find  someone’s  telephone 
number.  Why  doesn’t  he  look  in  the  telephone  book? 
Arlene  Ryan  and  Eleanor  Spicer  have  opened  a  gas  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  Corner  of  Montvale  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 
Arlene  Woods  and  Pat  Taylor  are  managers  of  an  escort 
bureau.  Mary  Triantafilou  is  Woburn’s  first  woman 
Mayor.  Marie  Tedesco  has  started  her  career  as  a  Pow¬ 
ers  Model. 


IIIB3 

PERFECT  GIRL 
Figure  like  Jean  Doucette. 

Hair  like  J.  McDermott. 

Clothes  like  R.  Franzese. 

Dimples  like  J.  Lafayette. 

Face  like  S.  Erwin. 

Nose  like  N.  Dover. 


We  have  a: 

Lawn  but  no  grass. 
Laffayette  but  no  general. 
Fuller  but  no  brush. 

Dover  but  no  cliffs. 
Oxford  but  no  sandals. 


IIIB4 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

J.  Cagnina  received  a  session? 

M.  Martini  spoke  out  of  turn? 

M.  O’Donnell  didn’t  wear  make-up? 

H.  Anguioni  didn’t  have  a  pen  to  lend? 

H.  Zanello  stopped  talking  of  basketball? 

H.  O'Donnell  didn’t  have  a  joke  handy? 

L.  Mace  didn’t  have  a  new  hairdo? 

C.  Began  wasn’t  dependent  on  his  elbow  for  support? 
P.  Bergeon  wore  any  make-up? 

J.  McCallion  left  his  gum  home? 

L.  Burke  didn’t  know  his  history? 

H.  Mulrenan  stopped  dreaming  of  one  senior? 

J.  McDonough  broke  up  with  his  "black  beauty”? 

W.  Tedesco  understood  an  assignment  when  first  given? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIIB5 

B.  Berquist — The  girls  are  trying  their  best  to  get  his 
secret  formula  for  curling  hair. 

A.  McFarland — Keeps  us  on  the  cheerful  side  with  her 
ready  smile. 

S.  Graham — No  wonder  she’s  so  speedy  in  typing!  She 
types  all  her  homework. 

J.  Lisaki — The  ladies’  man — says  John. 
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J.  Galante  and  V.  Gentile — Always  together,  in  fine  or 
foul  weather. 

S.  Corbett — Here  comes  our  "Roller  Skating  Gal.” 

L.  Patenaude — Always  looks  so  bewildered  when  called 

upon  in  class. 

S.  Scott — Ever  see  her  serious? — Of  course  not. 

A.  Bevilacqua — Doesn’t  sketch  drum  majorettes  for 
nothing,  does  she? 

P.  Cassidy  and  B.  Crouch — Always  get  along  fine — at  a 
safe  distance. 

J.  Connors,  J.  Hadley  and  E.  Quigley — When  they  get 
together,  never  a  dull  moment. 

D.  Spicer — Doesn’t  go  steady — he  has  a  roving  eye. 

M.  Johnson — Never  misses  a  band  rehearsal — she  loves 

— music. 

R.  Romei — Is  so  quiet  in  school — in  school,  that  is. 

A.  Flaherty — Keeps  her  optician  in  business  repairing 

her  glasses. 

B.  Chester — The  one  and  only  "brain”  of  our  stronger 

sex. 

J.  Brown — Is  looking  for  the  "perfect  boy.” 

D.  Hammond — Has  a  wonderful  disposition. 

W.  Rodrigues — Runner  up  for  B.  Chester. 

E.  Bryan — "Our  shorthand  gem.” 


Donald  Foley  without  that  grin? 
Richard  Lundquist  a  five  footer? 
Donald  Pearson  forgetting  homework? 
Donald  Cassidy  with  "A”  in  Latin? 
Barbara  Potter  in  an  all-girl  section? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  II IP. A. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

A.  Peterson  found  a  girl  his  size? 

R.  Rafferty  came  to  school  with  both  eyes  open? 

C.  Brown  should  get  zero  in  shop  math? 

J.  Duran  stopped  going  to  printing? 

W.  Flynn  dyed  his  hair  black? 

D.  Mullen  was  a  woman-hater? 

R.  Gorman  didn’t  have  Van  Leer? 

B.  Hall  talked  to  a  girl? 

A.  Langone  owned  a  car? 

P.  Magee  set  out  for  the  sea? 

W.  Scire  interrupted  the  class? 

W.  Upton  skipped  homework? 

R.  O’Neill  was  on  the  Honor  Roll? 

M.  Olsen  didn’t  run  the  press? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  I  MCI 

Frank  Horton — He  is  going  to  buy  a  loud-speaker. 
John  Barbas — The  one  with  the  lucky  breaks-wrist. 
Elizabeth  Edge — A’s  for  her — Al.,  and  the  A’s  on  the 
card. 

Leora  Gibson — A  model  she’ll  be — you  wait  and  see. 
Jack  Haley — Red  hair,  but  where’s  the  temper! 

Edmund  Corry — Our  gem  in  Latin. 

Joan  Fields — One  of  our  smartest  girls. 

Angelo  Konaires — Shy — but  umm — that  smile! 

Betty  Burnes — One  of  our  gigglers. 

Tony  Mentas — The  ladies’  man. 

Mary  Andreason — Leora  and  Mary — buddies. 

John  Konaires — Never  without  Angelo. 

Michael  Seminatore — A  dog  lover  is  he. 

Patricia  Knowles — Our  all-star  gal  in  sports. 

Lawrence  Gilgun — His  hobby — collecting  pink  cards. 
Shirley  Masse — Our  question  box  in  French. 

Gerard  Doyle — A  life  of  ease. 

F.  Martin — Where’s  your  pen? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IMS 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE: 

Roy  Craft  without  his  sister? 

Robert  Tedesco  being  caught  by  the  teacher? 
Walter  Turgiss  without  his  geometry  homework? 
Ronald  White  meek  and  mild  with  the  teachers? 
Richard  Morgan  with  a  crew  cut? 

David  Ethier  without  «his  wave? 

George  Barnes  minus  his  Westerns? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIIC2 


PROPHECIES  OF  THE  YEAR  1956 


Ina  Walters  has  become  a  well  known  judge  of  Boston. 

Josephine  Shelzi  is  happily  married  to  a  wealthy  middle- 
aged  man  and  is  now  touring  the  world. 

Elizabeth  O’Neil — Model  for  Filene’s  in  Boston. 

Warren  Walker — A  promising  young  scientist. 

Marion  Scott — Back  at  Woburn  High  again;  this  time 
an  English  teacher  for  IIIC2. 

Phyllis  Wilder — Manager  of  Woburn  Times’  paper 
route. 
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Frank  Hasset — A  Harvard  professor. 

William  Tully — Instructor  on  "The  right  way  to  wave 
men’s  hair.” 

Tucker  Lawrence — Stand-in  for  Bob  Hope. 

Alden  Ryder — An  expert  ice  instructor. 

Nancy  Reynolds — Married  to  S.  B. — at  present  they  are 
missionaries  in  China. 

Mary  Rooney — Manicurist  in  beauty  parlor. 

Patricia  Russell — Owner  of  "Dine  and  Dance”  club  in 
Washington. 

James  Murray — Just  took  over  Arthur  Murray’s  danc¬ 
ing  concern. 

Donald  McLean — Editor  of  newspaper,  "McLean’s  Daily 
Advertiser.” 

Madeline  Tamilio — Happily  married  housewife. 

Lorraine  Whittimore — Just  bought  Phil  Baker’s  famed 
accordion,  for  a  slight  $50,000. 

Ruth  Swanson — Author  of  latest  novel,  "Love  ’em  and 
Leave  ’em.” 


SOPHOMORE  SONG  HITS 

"The  Things  We  Did  Last  Summer”  .  Sweet  Memories 


"No,  No,  It  Couldn’t  Be  True” . No  Homework 

"Route  66”  .  Barney  Callahan’s 

"Open  the  Door,  Richard” . Home  Room — 8:10 


"If  I  Had  the  Wings  of  an  Angel” 

Out  of  school  I  would  fly 
"Can’t  You  Read  Between  the  Lines?”  .  Absentee  Notes 


"Among  My  Souvenirs”  .  Pink  cards 

"Sooner  or  Later”  .  Vacation 

"How  Cute  Can  You  Be?” . Skipping  sessions 


JOKES 

Teacher:  "How  many  sexes  are  there?” 

Pupil:  "Three — male  sex,  female  sex,  and  insex.” 

History  Teacher:  "Who  said,  'I  have  come  to  bury 
Caesar’?” 

Pupil:  "The  undertaker. 

Jane:  "What  did  the  firefly  say  when  the  lawn-mower 
ran  over  it?” 

Bobby:  "I’m  delighted.” 


GUPP0  PLAYS 
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CLASSMATES 

Place  your  favorite  class  picture 
in  this  space. 


Professor:  "This  jar  contains  a  deadly  gas.  If  it  es¬ 
caped,  what  steps  would  be  taken?” 

Student:  "Long  ones.” 

Teacher:  "If  I  gave  you  one  pineapple,  two  peaches, 
three  pears,  five  cherries,  and  an  apple,  what  would  you 
have?” 


Pupil:  "Fruit  salad.” 
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"ANNIVERSARY”  SECTION 


( Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel) 

Our  Principal  and  Adviser  .  .  .  Mr.  Orel  M.  Bean 


OUR  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Senior  High  this  year  celebrates  its  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  of  our  school  paper,  the  Reflector.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  Alma  Mater  have 
worked  unanimously  to  make  this  magazine  bigger  and 
better  than  in  preceding  years.  During  this  time,  the 
pupils  of  the  Senior  High  have  solicited  for  patrons 
throughout  the  city.  Many  of  our  city’s  merchants  have 
been  faithful  subscribers.  Since  the  birth  of  the 
Reflector,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  following  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  keep  our  paper  in  circulation  at  Woburn 
High  by  advertising  each  year  of  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury: 

Central  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

Woburn  National  Bank 
Tanners  National  Bank 
Moore  &  Parker 

Woburn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 
Henry  Billauer 

To  these  and  the  many  more  who  have  contributed 


\ 

willingly  each  year,  we  express  our  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

We  of  the  class  of  1947  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Reflector  will  be  some  day  celebrating  its  half  century 
mark  and  that  the  business  and  prosperity  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  will  likewise  increase. 

Elaine  Foley,  ’47. 


1922  SALUTE  TO  OUR  “REFLECTOR’’  1947 

Many  a  book  is  found  in  school 
And  each  one  acts  as  a  magic  tool: 

Some  to  open  a  secret  door 
To  foreign  tongues  and  ancient  lore, 

Some  a  knowledge  of  history 
Or  the  poet’s  sweet  philosophy, 

Some  the  joys  of  music  bring 
The  wonders  of  Nature’s  autumn  and  spring 
In  a  wealth  of  knowledge  since  life  began 
Books  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man. 
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But  the  glory  of  books  is  more  than  their  gifts 

With  the  passage  of  time  a  veil  they  lift 

From  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind 

God’s  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth  defined 

The  power  to  build,  the  skill  to  write 

To  judge — to  pray — to  feel  delight 

Now  a  book  we  have  of  our  very  own 

Deeply  rooted — for  twenty-five  years  it  has  grown 

So  on  this  Silver  Anniversary 

Our  Reflector — A  salute  to  thee! 

Margaret  Dever,  ’47. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF  FOR  25  YEARS 

The  first  issue  in  1922  was  edited  by  William  S.  Cook. 

1922- 1923,  Ruth  J.  Peterson 

1923- 1924,  Miriam  J.  Hosmer 

1924- 1925,  Eben  N.  Blake 

1925- 1926,  Ruth  B.  Verity 

1926- 1927,  Dorothy  Provost 

1927- 28,  Lillian  Stone  and  Helen  Porter 

1928- 1929,  Ruth  E.  Jaquith 

1929- 1930,  Pauline  Wood 

1930- 1931,  Miriam  Johnson 

1931- 1932,  Martha  Craft 

1932- 1933,  Mary  Spellman 

1933- 1934,  Bryant  French 

1934- 1935,  Barbara  Brown 

1935- 1936,  David  Grey 

1936- 1937,  George  West 

1937- 1938,  Gifford  Wilcox 

1938- 1939,  Joan  Fowle 

1939- 1940,  Ellen  Neilson 

1940- 1941,  Barbara  Everberg 

1941- 1942,  Francis  McGann 

1942- 1943,  Elizabeth  Henchey 

1943- 1944,  Dorothy  Weafer 

1944- 1945,  Elizabeth  Emery 

1945- 1946,  Imogene  Rollins 

1946- 1947,  Joan  Spillsbury 


HERE  I  AM! 

Upon  due  consideration  I  have  decided  to  come,  and 
in  the  annals  of  journalism  my  future  career  will  be  re¬ 
corded  under  the  name  of  the  Reflector  which  may  be 
considered  as  descriptive  of  my  intentions  to  deal  with 
coming  events  and  problems,  rather  than  to  muse  over 
the  past.  My  coming  caps  the  climax  of  a  wonderful 
school  year,  as  you  no  doubt  will  infer  from  a  reading 
of  my  columns,  but  after  giving  you  this,  my  first  im¬ 
pression  of  our  school  affairs,  I  shall  promptly  with¬ 
draw  into  the  recesses  of  the  more  contemplative  minds 
of  the  Woburn  High  School  for  thoughtful  reflections 
upon  the  1923  school  program  and  give  you  the  results 
of  my  efforts  each  term  next  year. 

"They  only  babble  who  practice  not  reflection. 


I  shall  think — and  thought  is  silence.” 

So  size  me  up  now  and  I  will  size  you  up  with  in¬ 
terest  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year  1922- 
1923. 


June,  1922. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Class  presented  its  annual  play  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  on  Friday,  February  24.  The 
play  was  "The  Man  on  the  Box.”  The  leading  roles 
were  taken  by  Daniel  Linscott  and  Grace  Dickinson, 
who  performed  their  parts  in  a  very  pleasing  and  most 
realistic  manner.  Less  serious  parts  were  taken  by 
Lawrence  Golden,  acting  as  a  judge,  and  by  Anna  Mur¬ 
phy,  taking  the  part  of  a  society  lady  and  companion 
of  Miss  Dickinson.  Both  of  these  received  much  ap¬ 
plause  because  of  their  funny  and  witty  remarks.  The 
play  was  directed  by  Mr.  Seeley  who  has  successfully 
directed  the  Senior  plays  for  the  last  few  years.  As  a 
whole  the  play  seemed  to  be  acted  not  by  amateurs  but 
by  experienced  men  and  women. 

June,  1922. 


FOOTBALL 

Our  football  team  won  nine  of  its  ten  games,  bow¬ 
ing  only  to  the  strong  Malden  High  School  team  in  the 
opening  game,  partly  because  the  team  went  on  the 
field  without  the  services  of  a  coach. 

After  this  game  the  squad  was  taken  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Louis  Smith,  Holy  Cross  star,  who  developed  it 
into  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  Therefore,  much  of 
the  credit  in  the  winning  of  the  games  is  due  him. 

Besides  winning  the  Mystic  Valley  Championship, 
our  football  team  won  from  Salem,  Lowell,  Lexington, 
and  Nashua,  N.  H. 

To  pick  out  individual  stars  would  be  to  do  injustice 
to  the  others,  for  every  player  on  the  team  is  worthy  of 
praise.  Another  feature  of  the  season  was  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  players  sustained  an  injury  that  hindered 
them  from  competing  in  the  next  game. 

Our  post-season  game  was  with  Lexington  High, 
champions  of  the  Middlesex  League.  The  game  was 
played  on  Thanksgiving  morning.  The  field  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  and  ice  which  made  it  difficult  to  run 
on,  but  our  team  managed  to  put  across  a  touchdown. 

Our  backfield  was  made  up  of  Captain  Linscott,  who 
was  relied  upon  to  push  it  across;  McEachern,  who  is  as 
fast  as  any  in  the  state;  Walsh,  who  kept  the  team  on 
their  toes,  and  who  could  kick  them  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  last  but  not  least,  McDonough,  whose  interference 
helped  in  many  a  game. 

A  reception  was  tendered  the  coach  and  players  in 
the  New  Woburn  Armory,  at  which  the  coach  received 
a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  each  player  a 
sweater. 
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The  team  will  lose  by  graduation  players  who  will  be 
heard  of  later:  Linscott,  Walsh,  John  Gonsalves,  Joe 
Gonsalves,  and  Mclnnis. 

June,  1922. 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME  OF  DAY 

What  is  the  happiest  time  of  day? 

Shall  I  answer,  "Morning”? 

When  the  sun  from  misty  gray 
Starts  upon  his  upward  way, 

While  the  rosy  cloudlets  play 
In  the  east,  at  dawning? 

Or  is  noon  the  happiest  time 
Of  the  day’s  long  hours? 

When  the  sun  upon  his  climb 
Stays  a  moment  at  his  prime, 

Glancing  with  a  look  benign 
On  the  wide-eyed  flowers’’ 

Is  it,  when  the  daylight  dies, 

Quiet  evening’s  best? 

When  golden  glory  floods  the  skies, 

Then  in  the  east  the  faint  stars  rise 
And  the  earth  in  stillness  lies, 

Lapped  in  peaceful  rest? 

Is  the  morning,  noon,  or  night 
Happiest?  Who  shall  say? 

Every  hour  brings  some  delight, 

Beautiful  thought,  or  sound,  or  sight, 

Making  each  moment,  in  its  flight 
The  happiest  time  of  day. 

M.  J.  Hosmer, 
February,  1924. 


I  CAN’T— I’LL  TRY— I  CAN 

There  are  three  types  of  people  with  whom  we  are 
all  familiar:  the  fellow  who  says,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  "I  cant”;  the  one  who  says,  "I  don’t  know 
whether  I  can  or  not  but  I’ll  try”;  and  the  one  who  ac¬ 
cepts  what  is  placed  before  him  and  says,  "I  can.” 

"I  can’t”  gets  nowhere  and  is  one  of  those  "working 
failures.” 

"I’ll  try”  gives  one  many  pleasant  surprises. 

"I  can”  achieves,  becomes,  and  masters. 

The  "I  can’t”  fellow,  many  times  is  most  sincere.  He 
thinks  he  has  not  the  ability  to  do  the  thing  required. 

The  "I’ll  try”  fellow  is  anxious  to  do  his  bit.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  "I  can’t”  and  the  "I’ll 
try”  fellow  because  "Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

Is  the  "I  can”  fellow  conceited?  No.  The  "I  can” 
fellow  realizes  that  he  can  do  practically  everything. 

What  has  led  the  "I  can”  fellow  to  believe  there  are 
possibilities  within  him?  He  can  feel  them.  Some¬ 


thing  has  given  him  faith  that  God  is  within  him  and 
with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

Anna  Smith, 
November,  1928. 


PLAY  THE  CAME 

Though  the  other  team  is  winning, 

And  you  are  tired  and  lame, 

Don’t  frown,  but  keep  on  grinning, 

Buck  up  and  play  the  game! 

Straighten  up!  Push  out  your  chest! 

Why  look  downcast?  There’s  no  shame. 

We  all  know  that  you  gave  your  best. 

Perhaps  you  lost,  but  you  played  the  game. 

Raymond  Carter, 
November,  1928. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 

To  have  a  good  football,  baseball,  or  hockey  team, 
plenty  of  practice  is  needed;  to  get  plenty  of  practice, 
the  team  must  be  out  every  day  for  competition.  To 
get  out  every  day,  candidates  should  see  to  it  that  they 
have  no  3:10’s.  If  school  work  is  satisfactory,  there 
will  be  no  extra  sessions. 

Day  after  day  there  are  some  players  who  have  3:10’s. 
The  others  still  get  their  practice.  But  how  about 
those  who  have  afternoon  sessions?  The  next  day 
they  appear  and  have  to  be  shown  what  the  others  were 
shown  the  day  before.  Something  new  is  taught  every 
day  and  those  shirkers  are  losing  out.  This  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  tim£  is  valuable  when  there  is  a  game  a  few 
days  off. 

Come  on,  you  athletes!  Forget  the  "wise  stuff!” 
School  is  no  place  for  it.  Do  a  little  home  study  and 
you  will  get  very  few  3:10’s.  You’re  getting  a  new 
athletic  field.  Show  your  appreciation  by  giving  Wo¬ 
burn  High  a  good  baseball  team,  a  good  hockey  team, 
and  a  good  football  team. 

David  Breen,  ’29, 
June,  1929. 


COLOR  SCHEME  IN  W.  H.  S. 

Colors  are  so  pretty 
They  come  in  every  hue; 

But  the  color  scheme 
Of  Mr.  Bean — 

Does  it  not  appeal  to  you? 

A  red  card  for  the  dunces, 

A  yellow  slip  for  "out  of  place,” 

A  white  slip  from  the  library, 

Will  keep  you  from  disgrace. 

And  if  a  teacher  wishes  it, 

A  dainty  slip  of  blue, 

Filled  in  and  sent  to  your  home  room, 

Can  easily  summon  you. 

December,  1930. 
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SIR  OWL’S  AUCTION 

"Step  this  way,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Woburn  High! 
I  have  numerous  values  to  show  you  at  comparatively 
low  prices.  What  is  this  first  jewel?  Oh,  yes,  of 
course,  it’s  English.  Children,  what  am  I  offered?” 

"Ten  minutes!” 

"My,  my,  my!  folks,  think  what  you’re  getting.  Every¬ 
thing  worth  having  is  expensive.  Can’t  one  of  you  do 
better  than  ten  minutes?” 

"Thirty  minutes!” 

"Well,  that  is  better  but  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  buy 
this  English  for  that;  more  time  is  needed.  Is  there 
any  other  offer?  Come,  make  it  an  hour,  at  least.” 

"One  hour!” 

"That’s  it,  Sonny.  I  have  English  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  if  you  want  it,  but  you  have  to  spend  a 
whole  hour  for  it.  Those  who  wish  this  say  'aye’.” 

"Aye.” 

"I’m  glad  it  is  unanimous.  I  also  have  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  sale,  such  as  Latin,  French,  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  civics,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  But 
you’ve  got  to  pay  at  least  one  hour  for  each.  They  are 
at  your  disposal. 

"Now,  come,  work  hard.  My  wares  are  worth  more 
than  gold.  These  values  are  most  easily  obtained;  for 
your  minds  are  alert  to  these  things.  Of  course,  you 
must  train  your  minds  along  these  lines  to  gain  any¬ 
thing;  and  this  means  time.  You’ll  soon  have  to  work, 
so  study  now.  It  is  worth  it. 

"Well,  folks,  I  must  go  on  to  other  schools.  Keep 
working  and  you  will  enjoy  your  purchases.” 

Ebba  Rosengren,  ’31, 
December,  1930. 

NIGHT 

When  the  last  dim  rays  of  light 
Flee  from  the  vanguard  of  Night 
To  their  craven  in  the  west 
There  to  seek  their  well  needed  rest, 

Then  Night’s  flowing  garments  fall; 

Brooding  silence  covers  all. 

Now  the  moon  with  golden  crest 
Leaving  for  its  distant  quest 
Casts  its  magic  spell  o’er  all 
As  it  climbs  heaven’s  high  wall. 

While  the  folks  beneath  its  light, 

Praise  the  beauty  of  the  Night. 

Francis  Doherty,  ’32, 
March,  1932. 


LOVE’S  FIRST  DREAM 

It  comes  when  the  heart  is  blithe  and  free 
As  waves  that  dance  on  the  rippling  sea; 

It  comes  when  the  step  is  firm  and  light, 
The  cheek  is  fresh  and  the  eye  is  bright; 

It  will  weave  its  spell  till  all  will  seem 
To  wear  the  fair  hue  of  love’s  first  dream. 


The  gentle  maid  feels  its  magic  power 
As  she  dreams  of  love  in  the  twilight  hour, 
And  fancy  paints  with  more  vivid  ray 
The  cloudless  joy  of  her  future  way; 

Then  her  eyes  flash  forth  a  bright  new  beam 
At  the  visions  sweet  in  love’s  first  dream. 

The  youth  just  launched  on  the  sea  of  life 
Feels  a  firmer  strength  to  bear  its  strife, 

When  he  thinks  of  one  whose  lovely  face 
Has  won  his  heart  by  its  delicate  grace; 

He  knows  no  burden  too  great  will  seem; 

He  sees  by  the  light  of  love’s  first  dream. 

Kenneth  Hannon,  ’33, 
June,  1933. 


TWILIGHT 

I  watched  the  dim  gray  shadows  settle  down 
Upon  the  lake,  the  woods,  and  hills — a  frown  of  hazy 
light. 

A  calm,  sad  solitude  spread  o’er  the  land; 

God  balanced  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Both  day  and  night. 

The  sun  in  glory  dropped  to  peaceful  rest 
Behind  the  hills  that  towered  in  the  west. 

The  wind  was  still. 

The  quiet  murmur  of  the  restless  lake, 

The  only  sound  which  all  that  silence  brake, 

Expressed  God’s  will. 

Edna  McDonald,  ’33, 
June,  1933. 


A  NEW  MONTH 

Last  night  we  walked  the  windy  way  together 
To  take  the  car  that  carried  us  to  town. 

Our  hearts  and  heels  as  light  as  any  feather, 

We  laughed  to  see  the  stars  come  tumbling  down; 
While  in  the  west  the  crescent  moon  was  dying 
As  roses  drooping  for  the  lack  of  dew, 

And  from  the  gardens  whippoorwills  were  crying, 
For  fragrant  June  is  tremulously  new. 

Mary  Bradley,  ’36, 
1934-1935. 


-Wi^V^a  ‘5>vj-a>vs_'ei- 
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A  LITTLE  HOUSE 

I  dreamed  about  a  little  house 
That  stood  upon  a  hill; 

It  seemed  to  hold  my  every  hope, 

So  calm  it  was,  and  still. 

It  seemed  to  hold  my  every  faith, 

My  every  keen  desire; 

It  was  a  charming  silhouette 
Against  the  sunset’s  fire. 

I  dreamed  about  a  little  house; 

Clouds  were  kind  above  it; 

A  garden  nestled  very  near; 

The  blossoms  seemed  to  love  it; 

The  path  that  led  me  to  its  door 
Was  winsome  as  a  child, 

And  when  my  heart  cried  out  to  it 
It  seemed  to  make  reply. 

Bette  Cogan,  ’37, 
June,  1937. 


LA  GESTURE  MAGNIFIQUE 

He  descended  the  long  staircase  to  the  crowded  re¬ 
ception  hall  below.  It  was  his  first  appearance  at  a 
party  since  he  had  entered  college.  Straightening  his 


tie  and  caressing  his  patent  leather  hair,  he  sauntered 
into  the  living-room,  where  dancing  was  already  in 
progress.  He  "hemmed”  and  "hawed”  with  expression, 
jauntily  approached  a  fluffy  bit  of  femininity  and  de¬ 
manded,  "May  I  ’ave  the  next  dawnce?”  Having  gained 
the  necessary  permission  he  immediately  launched  forth. 

"You  know,  Miss  Brown,  I  find  the  study  of  human 
evolution  most  thrilling!  From  that  infinitesimal  bit 
called  the  amoeba,  we  have  progressed  to  our  present 
state.  Our  superior  brain  capacities  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  amoeba  are  of  course,  due  to  a  mutation 
or  are  the  outgrowth  of  cumulative  hereditary  advances 
aided  by  manual  dexterity.”  The  bit  of  fluffy  femininity 
gasped.  The  lad  sighed  magnificently. 

College  boy  making  an  impression! 

Charles  Carroll,  ’39, 
March,  1939. 


SUCCESS 

No  matter  what  race, 
No  matter  what  creed, 

If  you  work  hard, 

You’re  bound  to  succeed. 


(Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel) 


Checking  out  a  book  in  the  school  library. 
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Though  you  may  not  be 
From  a  famed  family 
If  you  will  take  heed, 

You’re  bound  to  succeed. 

Laura  Brewer,  ’42, 
December,  1940. 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 

Out  on  a  hillside 
Covered  with  white, 

Down  from  the  Heavens 
Shines  a  great  light. 

There  are  the  shepherds 
Guarding  their  sheep; 

All  through  the  long  night 
Their  watch  they  keep. 

While  in  a  stable 
In  Bethlehem  town, 

Midst  the  soft  lowing, 

A  Babe’s  lying  down. 

The  wise  men,  great  kings, 

Led  by  that  star, 

Come,  bringing  rich  gifts 
Borne  from  afar. 

Let’s  join  them  now; 

Worship  the  King. 

Give  Him  ourselves; 

His  praises  sing. 

In  this  way  alone 
Shall  we  truly  show 
Our  joy  in  that  One 
Whose  birth  we  know. 

Emma  Brooks,  ’41, 
December,  1940. 

THEIR  NAMES? 

Two  wee  little  kittens  were  born  today. 

One  was  white,  the  other  was  grey. 

They  are  just  as  cute  as  they  can  be; 

They  love  their  mother  as  you  can  see. 

Their  eyes  are  closed,  but  they  crawl  around, 
Sniffing  just  like  our  big  blood-hound. 

Sometimes  they  crawl  right  out  of  their  box, 

The  mother  mews  and  each  little  head  knocks. 

I  love  to  hold  these  cute  little  kittens, 

Their  fur  is  as  soft  as  angora  mittens. 

What  shall  I  call  them?  One,  I  know, 

Looks,  oh!  so  sad!  His  name  is  Woe. 


The  other  is  grey  as  I  have  told  you. 

Greyie?  No,  it  shall  be  Sue. 

Now  that  I’ve  named  them,  all  is  done. 

Through  are  my  struggles;  for  all  is  won. 

Jean  Larson,  ’43, 
June,  1942. 


TO  MOTHER 

I  know  not  how  to  thank  you 
For  all  your  loving  care; 

But  I  can  tell  you,  Mother, 

That  each  day,  everywhere, 

In  all  my  thoughts, 

You’re  set  apart, 

Cherished  with  deepest  love, 

Held  dearest  in  my  heart. 

Louise  Capaldo,  ’45, 
‘  May,  1944. 


SONG  OF  LIBERTY 

Liberty  sings  on  the  hillside  and  lea — 

Down  from  the  mountain  and  up  from  the  sea, 

Her  voice  resounding  through  chateau  and  shack, 
Gilding  the  future  and  echoing  back 
Through  the  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain, 

When  she  built  her  home  in  a  world  called  sane. 

Liberty  sings  of  the  staunch  and  the  brave 

Who  stood,  bowing  neither  to  knight  nor  to  knave. 

She  sings  of  the  minute-men,  dying  and  dead, 

Who  guarded  their  land  with  their  own  blood’s  red. 

She  sings  of  Lincoln,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 

Of  bloody  roads  at  the  close  of  day. 

She  sings  of  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  Verdun: 

Men  now  together,  their  spirits  as  one. 

Liberty  sings  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Where  life  runs  deep,  and  where  again 
Beats  a  throbbing  pulse  to  spur  them  on, 

When  all  but  courage  and  will  are  gone. 

Liberty  sings;  and  her  song  shall  soar 
Above  the  din  and  the  cannon’s  roar,  « 

O’er  plundered  villages,  funeral  pyres, 

O’er  trampled  souls  and  hungry  fires. 

Liberty  sings — may  her  song  so  dear 
Be  heard  by  the  farthest-hidden  ear, 

Cherished  by  men  who  count  the  cost 
Of  battles,  won  and  battles  lost  .  .  . 

And  when  the  flags  of  war  are  furled, 

May  her  lay  resound  through  all  the  world! 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44, 
May,  1944. 
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AS  FUTURE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  for  some  of  us 
twelve  long  years  of  mental  effort  will  be  over,  twelve 
years  that  we  shall  always  look  back  upon  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  that  makes  us  wish  we  might  somehow  start  all  over 
again.  There  have  been  times  when  our  own  bril¬ 
liance  has  enthralled  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  other  times  when  we  could  "kick  ourselves 
around  the  block”  because  of  our  gross  stupidity — all 
of  which  adds  up  to  the  finest,  most  instructive  time  of 
our  lives  in  every  way. 

A  few  of  us  will  continue  our  studies  in  higher  places 
of  learning,  seeking  to  better  ourselves  by  even  more 
education,  that  we  may  be  a  greater  credit  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  we  are  to  hold  in  life.  Others  will  immediately 
fake  their  places  in  the  business  world  or  in  some  other 
fields  of  endeavor,  adding  their  bit  to  the  wheels  that 
make  this  world  go  around.  All  will  be  parts  of  a 
pattern  that  will  either  make  or  break  the  world  we 
live  in,  depending  upon  how  the  pattern  is  made  up 
and  how  each  of  us  will  fill  our  parts. 

We  can  realize  that  we  are  soon  to  take  the  reins  of 
this  globe  and  try  our  hand  at  making  it  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  Those  who  have  gone  before  have  done 
their  best;  and  it  is  for  us  to  keep  their  standards  by 
seeking  to  keep  this  world  in  freedom,  striving  to  main¬ 
tain  a  democratic  life  for  all  peoples.  As  we  go  into 


our  places,  some  will  have  higher  positions  with  more 
responsibility  than  others;  the  rest  will  be  the  back¬ 
ground  for  them,  all  having  a  definite  part  that  could 
not  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  the  others. 

We,  the  students  of  Woburn  High,  whether  we  fill 
positions  that  are  high  or  low,  must  resolve  in  our  own 
hearts  to  work  together  with  all  other  freedom-loving 
people  in  making  this  world  a  better  place  in  which 
those  who  come  after  may  live  without  fear.  We  must 
be  strong  at  all  times,  not  tolerating  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  anything  that  would  not  help  the  majority  in 
peaceful  living.  We  must  study  and  work  to  take 
positions  where  advanced  education  is  necessary.  We 
must  be  discerning  at  all  times  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
ugly  head  of  greed  when  it  rises  once  more  as,  indeed, 
it  will.  We  must  take  our  stand  where  differences  of 
race  and  religion  come,  holding  forth  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  free  and  they  must  not  be  bound  by 
anything  that  impedes  freedom. 

Therefore,  as  the  youth  of  today,  let  us  go  forth  from 
our  school,  living  lives  that  will  be  a  credit  to  it  and 
to  our  country,  keeping  ever  in  mind  that  the  future 
is  ours  to  make  of  it  what  we  will  and  that  under  God 
it  shall  be  a  success. 

William  Gordon/  46. 
1946. 

( Photo  by  George  S.  Zimbel) 


A  class  in  free-hand  drawing. 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  L.  FOWLE  CO. 

I 

WOBURN,  MASS/ 


TURNER  CENTER 


Ice  Cream 


Served  in  Our  School  Cafeteria 


Tit  anted . . .  girl  graduates  of  ’47 


F or  pleasant  work  with 

friendly  associates . . . 

Before  you  make  any  decisions  as  to  what  you  are 
going  to  do  after  graduation,  why  not  investigate 
the  job  opportunities  which  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  offers  you? 


Good  pay  is  among  the  many  advantages  you  gain 
by  working  for  the  Telephone  Company.  You  earn 
while  you  learn;  the  pay  for  beginners  is  good  and 
you  can  earn  increases  beginning  in  a  few  months. 


Then,  too,  you  will  be  working  at  an  interesting  job 
with  congenial  people  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
Your  job  can  be  the  first  step  in  a  real  career  in 
public  service. 


f 


Your  teacher  or  vocational  adviser  can  tell  you 
more  about  work  in  this  interesting  industry. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


* 


CITY 

FISH  MARKET 


The  Freshest  of 
Fresh  Fish” 


337  Main  Street 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Tel.  Woburn  1220 


*JL — *9  *S  *E[ 


Compliments  of 

!  CASE'S  PHARMACY 

! 

I 

|  901  Main  Street 

\  NORTH  WOBURN 


Compliments  of 


Durward's  Market 


Compliments  of 

McLaughlin  & 

DENNISON 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

437  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modene  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right— Prices  Right — -Service  Right 


S.  B.  GODDARD  U 
SON  CO. 

.15  Pleasant  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Insurance  of  All  Kinds 


|  Wynne’s 

1  Department: 

|  Store 

John  J.  Riley  I 
Co. 

314  Main  Street 
j  WOBURN,  MASS. 

"Tanners” 

Phone  Woburn  0270 

1 

t 

Modern  Appliance 
and  Hardware  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Rubbicco  Peter  A.  Rubbicco 

Spotting  Goods  and 
j  Athletic  Equipment 

j  HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 

j  FISHING  TACKLE 

j  BASEBALL  FOOTBALL 

Woburn  Somerville  Watertown 

ROYAL 

FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

Established  1895 

Jewelers,  Home  Furnishers,  Radios 

390  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Woburn  0806  j 

i 

! 

{  Hot  Point  Appliances 

i 

General  Electric  Radios 

\ 

Carmote  Paints 

T.  J.  NOONAN  | 

COMPANY  j 

j 

281  285  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

j  Tel.  Woburn  2058 

911  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON  15,  MASS.  '  | 

Watches 


«»<>«■»<  ><*■»<>'«■»<  >«■»<> 


f 

j  Gifts  .  Watches 

j 

j  JOHN  T.  STARR 

MOORE  ft  PARKER  j 

Jeweler 

W holesalers  and  j 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

Stationers 

496  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  2584-W 

1  - 

375  Main  Street 

f 

!  Tel.  Wob.  035 6-M 

\ 

i 

f  A  AND  C  SPORTING 

Compliments  of 

GOODS 

j 

JOE’S  VARIETY  | 

j  7  Walnut  Street 

Salem  Street  | 

j  WOBURN 

! 

jj 

Team  Outfitters  Retail  Sales 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS.  j 

i 

Compliments  of 

i 

T.  J.  MARTIN  CO.,  \ 

i 

|  ZIMBEL’S 

|  DEPT.  STORE 

INC.  i 

Coal  N.  E.  Coke 

Fuel  Oils 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 

j 

s 

. 

Telephones 

Office,  Wob.  0070; -Yard,  Wob.  1280 

i 

321  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

1 

j 

|  Compliments  of 

z 

i 

LUCIE'S  1 

|  L.  J.  MURPHY 

BEAUTY  SHOPPE  j 

Specializing  in  All  Branches 

Your  Druggist 

j 

of  Beauty  Culture 

Lucie  M.  Scannell,  Prop. 

[  379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

1 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  [ 

f 

j  Phone  Woburn  1492 

Tanners  Bank  Bldg.  1 

TEL.  WOBURN  1722  [ 

I 

I  KENNEY  &  HARTNETT 

|  Groceries  and  Provisions  \ 

i  Fish  Frosted  Foods  ! 

i 

|  901 -A  Main  Street  Tel.  WOBurn  0860  | 

|  North  Woburn  | 

!  | 

Everything  in  Food 

i 


I 

I 

i 

f 

! 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Woburn  Cooperative  Bank 

\ 

- 

j  Promoting  Thrift  and  Home  Ownership  for  60. Years 

i 

i 

|  Prompt  Service  on  Home  Loons 

|  and  G.  I.  Loons 

i 

i 

|  Headquarters  for  G.  I.  Loans 


ROESSLER  &  SONS, 


I 


nc. 


Granite  and  Marble  Memorials 


Main  Showroom  and  Works 

117  Salem  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


WOBurn  1184 


j  Jaquith  6*  Co. 

“Sure  Insurance  Protects"  j 

9 

j  Hay  and  Grain 

Harold  W.  Burnes  j 

Flour,  Sugar,  Salt 

Lime  and  Cement 

Real  Estate  and 

Insurance 

Tel.  0018 

No.  305  Main  Street 

7  Winn  Street 

Woburn  0256  j 

j 

1 

COMPLETE  BANKING 
SERVICE 


WOBURN 

iM  AT  I ONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


i 


|  Compliments  of 

Hammond  Square  | 
Grocery  ! 

Somerville  and  Hall  j 

i 

Groceries  j 

and  j 

B.  F.Waldron  Co. 
Inc. 

|  7  Salem  Street 

Meats  | 

547  Main  Street 

Tel.  Woburn  0030 

AL  PAINE’S  QUALITY  ! 

Compliments  of 

FISH  MARKET  ! 

486  Main  St.  Woburn 

\  PALM  GARDEN  CAFE 

Opposite  Salem  Street 

TEL.  WOBURN  0600  j 

Fresh  Sea  Food  Every  Day 

AL  PAINE,  Owner  j 

s 

. 

f 

JACK  and  JILL  SHOPPE  j 

Compliments  of 

309  Main  Street  | 

WOBURN,  MASS.  j 

S  BETTY  LEE  STORE 

i  1 

_ 

Infants’  and  Small  Children’s  Wear  | 
Yarns  j 

><>•«■»-<  >-*■»<  >-^»(  >-« 


Ward’s 
Cut  Rate 

Complete  Line  of 

GREETING  CARDS 

COSMETICS 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

BABY  NEEDS 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
and 

TOBACCO 


Compliments  of 

WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating ,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 

502-508  MAIN  STREET 


Summer  Preparatory 
School 

July  7  to  August  15,  1947 

Preparatory  Courses  for  College 
Entrance 

Make-up  Work  in  all  High  School 
Subjects 

Intensive  Reviews 
Pre-Nursing  Courses 

MORNING  CLASSES 

EXPERIENCED  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Enrollment  Fee  $5.00 
$50  one  subject,  $85  two  subjects 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  FISHER  SCHOOL 

374  Broadway  Winter  Hill 

SOMerset  1800 


Wobu  rn 
Cab  Company 

i 

f 

24-Hour  Taxi  Service  ) 
Waiting  Room 


396  Main  Street 


WOBURN 


Tel.  Woburn  2340 


( 


John  T.  Erwin 


Groceries 


675  Main  Street 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Tel.  WOB.  0450 


1  Plenty  of  Parking  Space 

i 

i 


DEAN’S  LUNCH 

Home  Cooked  Meals 


Montvale  Avenue 


I 


I  NORTH  WOBURN 
HARDWARE  CO. 


BRI-MOR  PAINTS 

Enamels  and  Varnishes 
Housewares,  Garden  Tools,  etc. 

900B  Main  Street  No.  Woburn 

Tel.  0259-M 


Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 


If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  woild,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Compliments  of 

EVELYN’S 
BEAUTY  PARLOR 


READ 


MEN’S 

and 

\  LADIES’ 

\  jjQSimal 

CLOTHES 

to  RENT 

&  WHITE 


111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Con. 


I 


SPOTLIGHT 

Specializing  in 

Home  Style  Cooked  Meals  and 
Daily  Home  Baked  Pies 

Try  Our  Fried  Clams;  also  to 
Take  Out 
335  Main  Street 

Formerly  Emil’s  Supreme  Lunch 


Compliments  of 

CANNON  & 
NEELON 


Purtle’s  Pharmacy 


673  Main  Str.eet 
Central  Square 
WOBURN 


Tel.  WOB.  1850 


SMITH  ART  STORE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 
Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 

357  Main  Street 
WOBURN 

Tel.  1135-W 


PLEASANT  FOOD 
SHOPPE 

1 1  7  Pleasant  Street 

Ice  Cream,  Tonic ,  Groceries 
and  Delicatessen 

Mary  T.  Spencer,  Prop. 


Compliments  of 
WARNER  BROS. 

STRAND  THEATRE 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  6:30  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 


Learn  to  Drive  at 

Jim  Long's 

\ 

WOBURN  AUTO 
SCHOOL 

Call  Wob.  1 523-M 


_ i. 


Neipris 

| 

Clothing 

Company 

Compliments  of  | 

We  Specialize  in 

Gorin’s  j 

Department  j 

Students’  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented 

I 

Store  ] 

474  Main  Street 

i 

i 

Opp.  Strand  Theatr; 

WOBURN 

Telephone  0688 

1 

Compliments  of 


Charles  J.  Riley 

Inter-City  Recreation 
Bureau 

Cosmo  Bldg. 

478  Main  Street 


Compliments  of 

BARNEY  CALLAHAN 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


p— 

J 

i  Buel  Machine 

1  Co. 

! 

i 

Holland  Bros.  | 

14-18  Park  St.  j 

! 

Woburn,  Mass.  j 

i 

| 

Agents  for  | 

HUDSON  AUTOMOBILES  | 

t 

|  1 1  Federal  Street 

i  Woburn,  Mass. 

! 

1 

i 

| 

j  Compliments  of 

i 

i 

Joe’s  ! 

Esso  Station  j 

|  O’Brien’s 

Lubrication  Simonizing  j 

|  Pharmacy 

“Care  Saves  Wear”  i 

Telephone  0350 

Cor.  Main  and  Salem  Sts.  j 

Tel.  Wob.  2105,  1379-R  Res.  j 

Agents  for 

j  Nyol  Remedies 

WOBURN 

i 

i 

i 

The 

BOSTON  PHOTO  SYSTEM 


has  served  the  Woburn  Schools  for 


33  YEARS 

We  thank  the  Principals,  Teachers  and  Pupils 
for  their  kind  cooperation  and 

continued  patronage. 

\ 

D.  QUINN  LESTER  L.  WHITE 


Commercial  and  Savings  Departments 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
Loans 

/ 

Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


1  Hennessey 

i  & 

j  Duran 

Guy’s  Smoke  6*  ! 
Novelty  Shop  ! 

Tobacco — Candy  | 

310  Main-  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Magazines  and  j 

|  Tel.  Wob.  0511 

Newspapers  j 

I 

|  THE  WOBURN  PRESS 

|  Woburn’s  Progressive 

Advertising  Press 

BOND  SHOES  j 

Smart  Sports  for  the  j 

Campus  j 

446  Main  Street  f 

WOBURN  | 

Tel.  0602-R 

!  GAVIN’S  MARKET, 
f  INC. 

Compliments  of 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

434  Main  Street 

WOBURN 
|  Phone  0427 

NELLIE’S  j 

t 


L.  D.  NIELSON 

FLORIST 

488  Main  Street 

Flowers  For  All  Occasions 

Corsages  A  Specialty 

Wedding  Bouquets  of  All  Kinds 

Tel.  Days  Wob.  0779-J 
Tel.  Nights  Wob.  1186 


Tabbut’s  Dairy, 


I 


nc. 


DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own 
Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN 
WOBURN 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854  j 

i 

PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS  j 

f 


Assets  Over  $12,000,000 


■sw 


McGAH,  FLORIST 


Flowers  for  All  Occasions 


! 

|  275  Main  Street 


Tel.  WOB.  0093 


Compliments  of 


,  Ideal 

Fruit  Market 


Compliments  of 


Hatfield’s 
Sea  Food 


•>* 


Compliments  of 

WHEATON’S  TEXACO 
SERVICE  STATION 

289  Main  Street 
Tel.  2245 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 


A  Friend 


Patronize  Our 
Advertisers 

They  have  made  this 
paper  possible 


Esther’s 
Beauty  Salon 

All  Branches  of 
Beauty  Culture 

400-A  Main  Street  Woburn 

Over  Army  and  Navy  Store 

Phone  Woburn  0160 

Original  Creations 

Long  Experience 

Quality  Work 


ART  JEWELRY  CO. 


440  Main  Si. 


Tel.  WOBurn  0920  Convenient  Terms  Arranged 
Prices  Include  Federal  Tax 


i 


w 

'bl  7 


